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AUTHENTIC NARRATIVE OF A PLAN, (NOW 
FIRST MADE PUBLIC,) FOR CAPTURING 
PRINCE WILLIAM HENRY, HIS PRESENT 
MAJESTY, DURING HIS STAY AT NEW YORK 
IN 1782; WITH THE ORIGINAL LETTERS OF 
GENERAL WASHINGTON. 





(The extraordinary interest of the following His- 
torical Anecdote, has induced us to deviate from 
established custom, and to give it precedence of ali 
other papers. It must be remembered that, wild as 
the project may seem, it was sanctioned by the cool 
deliberate judgment of Washington ; and it cannot, 
therefore, be doubted, that His Royal Highness was, 
Sor a time, in a situation of great though unknown 
danger. We leave it to our readers to speculate 
on the possible consequences, had the Plan suc- 
ceeded.) 


Wuen his present Majesty William IV. 
served as a midshipman in the British navy, 
he was for some time on the coast of the 
North American colonies, then in a state of 
revolution, and passed the winter of 1782 in 
the city of New York. He is still borne in 
lively recollection by many of the elder in- 
habitants of that city, as a fine bluff boy of 
sixteen: frank, cheery, and affable; and there 
are anecdotes still told of his frolicsome 
pranks on shipboard. Among these, is the 
story of a rough, though favourite, nautical 
joke, which he played off upon a sailor boy, 
in cutting down his hammock while asleep. 
The sturdy sea urchin resented this invasion 
of his repose; and, not knowing the quality 
of his invader, a regular set-to of fisty-cuffs 
ensued in the dark. In this, it is said, the 
Prince showed great bottom; and equal 
generosity on the following morning, mn 
he made the boy a handsome present of 
money. His conduct in this boyish affair is 
said to have gained him the hearts of all his 
shipmates. 

The Prince manifested, when on shore, a 
decided fondness for manly pastimes. One 
of his favourite resorts was a small fresh- 
water lake in the vicinity of the city, which 
presented a frozen sheet of many acres ; and 
was thronged by the younger part of the 
population for the amusement of skating. 
As the Prince was unskilled in that exercise, 
he Would sit in a chair fixed on runners, 
which was pushed forward with great velocity 
by a skating attendant, while a crowd of 
officers environed him, and the youthful 
multitude made the air ring with their shouts 
for Prince William Henry. It was an ani- 
mating scene, in the bright sunny winter- 
days, so common in that climate, and pro- 
bably still retains a place in His Majesty's 
memory. 

While the Prince was thus enjoying him- 
self in the city of New York, a daring plan 
was formed, by some adventurous partizans 
of the revolutionary army, to pounce upon 


hmi and carry him off from the very midst 





of his friends and guards. The deviser of 
this plan was Colonel Ogden, a gallant 
ofticer, who had served with great bravery in 
the revolutionary army from the very com- 
mencement of the war, and whose regiment 
at that time was stationed in the province 
(now state) of New Jersey. 

The present statement is drawn up from 
documents still preserved by the family of 
Col. Ogden, a copy of which has been ob- 
tained from one of his sons. The Prince at 
the time was living on shore, with Admiral 
Digby, in quarters slightly guarded, more 
for form than security, no particular danger 
being apprehended. The project of Colonel 
Ogden was to land secretly on a stormy night, 
with a smali but resolute force, to surprise 
and carry off the Prince and the Admiral to 
the boats, and to make for the Jersey shore. 
The plan was submitted to General Wash- 
ington, who sanctioned it, under the idea 
that the possession of the person of the Prince 
would facilitate an adjustment of affairs with 
the mother country, and a recognition of the 
United States as an independent nation. 

The following is a copy of the letter of 
General Washington to Col. Ogden on the 
occasion. The whole of the original is in 
the handwriting of the General :— 

To Col. Ogden of the 1st Jersey Regiment. 

“Sir,—The spirit of enterprise so conspi- 
cuous in your plan for surprising in their 
quarters, and bringing off, the Prince William 
Henry and Admiral Digby, merits applause; 
and you have my authority to make the at- 
tempt in any manner and at such a time as 
your judgment shall direct. 

“Tam fully persuaded, that it is unnecessary 
to caution you against offering insult or in- 
dignity to the persons of the Prince or Ad- 
miral, should you be so fortunate as to cap- 
ture them; but it may not be amiss to press 
the propriety of a proper line of conduct 
upon the party you command. 

“Tn case of success, you will, as soon as 
you get them to a place of safety, treat them 
with all possible respect ; but you are to de- 
lay no time in conveying them to Congress, 
and reporting your proceedings, with a copy 
of these orders. 

“ Given at Morris Town, this 28th day of 
March, 1782. 

“ G, WasHINnGcTON.” 

“« Note.—Take care not to touch upon the 
ground which is agreed to be neutral—viz., 
from Raway to Newark, and four miles back.” 


Before relating the particulars of this plan, 
it may be expedient to state, that the city of 
New York is situated on the point of an 
island which advances into the centre of a 
—— bay. A narrow arm of the sea, 
vulgarly called the East River, separates it 
on the left from Long or Nassau Island ; and 
the Hudson, commonly called the North 





Jersey. The British army was in possession 
of the city, and was strengthened by a fleet ; 
but the opposite bank of the Hudson, which 
is about two miles wide, was under the 
power of Congress, and the revolutionary 
army was stationed at no great distance in 
New Jersey, in a winter encampment of 
wooden huts. 


The party that should undertake this en- 
terprise would have to embark in boats from 
the Jersey shore: and it was essential that 
the whole affair should be accomplished be- 
tween sun and sun. 


The following is the plan intended to be 
observed, copied literally from the original, 
in the handwriting of Col. Ogden :— 

“ It will be necessary to have four whale- 
boats (which can be procured without cause 
for suspicion); they must be well manned by 
their respective crews, including guides, &c. ; 
beside these, one captain, one subaltern, 
three sergeants, and thirty-six men, with 
whom the boats can row with ease.—N.B. 
It is known where the boats are, and that 
they can be collected without suspicion, with 
their oars-men ; and it is taken for granted, 
the owners will not object, though, for fear 
of giving the least cause of alarm, nothing 
has as yet been said to them. 

“The time of embarkation must be the 
first wet night after we are prepared. The 
place is not yet agreed on, as it will be neces- 
sary to consult those skilled in the tides pre- 
vious to determining, which must be put off 
until we are as nearly prepared as possible, 
for fear of inferences being drawn fon our 
inquiries. We must, however, set off from 
such part of the Jersey shore, as will give 
us time to be in the city by half past nine. 
The men must be embarked in the order of 
debarkation. 

“ The Prince quarters in Hanover Square, 
and has two sentinels from the 40th British 
regiment, that are quartered in Lord Stir- 
ling’s old quarters in Broad Street, 200 yards 
from the scene of action. The main guard, 
consisting of a captain and forty men, is post- 
ed at the City Hall—a sergeant and twelve, 
at the head of the old slip—a sergeant and 
twelve, opposite the coffee-house—these are 
the troops we may be in danger from, and must 
be guarded against. ‘The place of landing at 
Coenties Market, between the two sergeants’ 
guards, at the head of the old slip and oppo- 
site the coffee-house. 

“The order of debarkation to agree with 
the mode of attack, as follows: — 

“ First—Two men with a guide, seconded 
by two others, for the purpose of seizing the 
sentinels—these men to be armed with naked 
bayonets and dressed in sailors’ habits—they 
are not to wait for anything, but immediately 
execute their orders. 

“ Second—Eight men including guides 


River, separates it from the state of New | with myself, preceded by two men with each 
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a crow-bar, and two with each an ax, these 
for the purpose of forcing the doors should 
they be fast, and followed by four men, en- 
tering the house and seizing the young Prince, 
the Admiral, the young noblemen, aides, &c. 

“Third—A captain and eighteen to 
follow briskly, form, and defend the house 
until the business is finished, and retreat a 
half gun-shot in our rear. 

“ Fourth—A subaltern and fourteen, with 
half of the remaining boats’ crew, and form 
on the right and left of the boats, and defend 
them until we return—the remainder of the 
crews to hold the boats in the best possible 
position for embarking. 

“ Necessary—Two crow-bars, two axes, 
four dark-lanterns, and four large oil-cloths. 

“The manner of returning as follows :— 

“ Six men with guns and bayonets, with 
those unemployed in carrying off the pri- 
soners, to precede those engaged in that busi- 
ness, followed by the captain (joined by the 
four men from the sentry) at a half gun-shot 
distance, who is to halt and give a front to 
the enemy, until the whole are embarked in 
the following order— 

“ First—The prisoners, with those preced- 
ing them. 

“ Second—The guides and boatmen. 

“ Third—The subalterns and fourteen. 

* Fourth—The rear.” 

Such was the daring plan laid for the cap- 
ture of the Prince, ad which, even if not 
fully successful, might have placed his Royal 
Highness in a most perilous predicament. 
It appears, however, from a fragment of a 
letter addressed by General Washington to 
Col. Ogden, and apparently written almost 
immediately after the preceding one, that 
some inkling of the design had reached Sir 
Henry Clinton, then in New York, and 
Commander-in-chief of the British forces. 
General Washington communicates, in his 
letter, the following paragraph from a secret 
despatch, dated March 23rd, which he had 
— from some emissary in New 

ork :— 

“ Great seem to be their apprehensions here. 
About a fortnight ago a great number of flat 
boats were discovered by a sentinel from the 
bank of the river (Hudson’s), which are said 
to have been intended to fire the suburbs, 
and in the height of the conflagration to make 
a descent on the lower part of the city and 
wrest from our embraces His Excellency Sir 
H. Clinton, Prince William Henry, and se- 
veral other iJlustrious personages, since which 
great precautions have been taken for the se- 
curity of those gentlemen, by augmenting the 
guards, and tc render their persons as little 
exposed as possible.” 

n another letter, dated Newburgh, April 
2d, 1782, General Washington observes, 
“ After I wrote to you from Morris Town, I 
received information that the sentries at the 
door of Sir Henry Clinton were doubled at 
eight o'clock every night, from an apprehen- 
sion of an attempt to surprise him in them. 
If this be true, it is more than probable the 
same precaution extends to other personages 
in the city of New York, a circumstance I 
thought it proper for you to be advertised of.” 

This intelligence of the awakened vigilance 
and precautionary measures of the British 
commander, effectually disconcerted the plans 
of Colonel Ogden, and His Royal Highness 
remained unmolested in his quarters until the 
sailing of the squadron, 
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Famity Lisrary, No. XXII. 

Lives of Scottish Worthies. Vol. I. 
don, 1831.. Murray. 

Tue title and contents are alike alluring ; 
and we have no doubt that the lives of those 
four Worthies, Alexander the Third, Michael 
Scott, William Wallace, and Robert Bruce, 
will send thousands of Scotsmen’s hands to 
their pockets for five shillings. The subject 
is well chosen; and the hand that executed 
it is fully equal to the task. A series of 
biographies such as these will instruct and 
entertain more than an elaborate history, 
where only great events are recorded, and 
all the episodical adventures are dismissed 
as unworthy of notice. The language, too, 
of biography is less stately than that of his- 
tory, and takes its place, we apprehend, be- 
tween the graphic gossip of conversation, and 
the grave philosophical mood of the histo- 
rian. Then we have the satisfaction of see- 
ing our heroes in swaddling-clothes, looking 
at them on the nurse’s knee, and wandering 
with them through good and evil report, till 
we fairly see them laid in sacred earth, and 
a stately monument erected to their memory. 
In history, we only see men in instalments ; 
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they come to us ripe and ready for mischief, 
and do their work, and then make way for | 
some other adventurer, who keeps up the | 
game of nations. Mr. Tytler—the worthy | 
son of one who has done much for Scottish | 
literature—has laid his plan with no little 

rudence: his biographies of the Northern 

V orthies, of which t is is the commencing 
volume, will be, in truth, the history of the 
acts and deeds of the poet’s pen, the states- 
man’s tongue, and the warrior’s sword, from 
the first dawn of Scottish eminence till the 
present moment. We shall have, not only 
“ moving accidents by flood and field, and in 
the imminent deadly breach,” but fiction will 
have its niche, tradition find a place—poetry, 

so deeply emblazoned on Scotland, will not be 
neglected—and all the brighter, and darker, 
and middle tints, which unite in making up 
the great national picture, will be there, and 
laid on, too, by a hand cunning in art. 

Much, however, as we like the way in 
which the author has acquitted himself, par- 
ticularly in the hazardous life of Michael 
Scott, we are by no means disposed to come 
so far down the stream of history as the reign 
of Alexander the Third, for our first great 
worthy. Now, though we are not so invete- 
rately national as to desire the lives of 
those ancient Caledonian heroes, Fergus the 
First and Fingal, we are lovers of our coun- 
try, notwithstanding, and wish that such 
heroic flesh and blood, for instance, as that 
of Malcolm Canmore, might have stood at 
the head of the list. ‘There is also Thomas 
of Ercildoune, a poet of some note,—one 
who wrote, according to the highest authority 
in song, the first best English of the island 
—who gave the earliest Jessons in the art of 
constructing the elaborate stanza of Spenser, 
and who, moreover, prophesied the death of 
Alexander the Thiel, and the future emi- 
nence of William Wallace. These are burn- 
ing and shining lights in history. Peradven- 
ture for him, too, who wished to extract a life 
from among the mingled materials of history 
and tradition, is there not the First Douglas 





—“the black gray man” of that bloody 
field whereon he slew the Danish leader, and 


discomfited his host? Is there not, too, “ the 
fabled Hays of the battle of Loncarty,” as a 
sceptical historian audaciously calls the heroic 
ploughman and his sons, who struck such a 
decisive stroke for Scotland, and founded the 
family of Errol, who bear the bloody yoke 
on their shield?—and finally, who has not 
heard of Allan, Prince of Galloway, and his 
three daughters, whose castle stood in the 
land of dread, where Sir Eger and Sir Graeme 
fought the renowned Gray Steel? All these, 
and more than these, were Scottish worthies 
of credit and renown. We wish Mr. Tytler 
would ponder on these remarks a little: se- 
riously, we think Malcolm Canmore worthy 
of standing at the head of the list. 

The life of Alexander the Third is chiefly 
interesting from the chivalrous wisdom of the 
monarch; for his resistance to the Danes; 
for his good fortune in being the last of a 
long line of kings who lived in amity with 
their warlike neighbour, England ; and his 
misfortune in the extinction of all his descen- 
dants, which brought on that fierce and bitter 
war so injurious to this island. ‘The account 
of the Danish descent we like the least of 
any part of these narratives; we regret that 
the author followed so blindly the Danish ver- 
sion of their great disaster at Largs, which, 
to say the least, is self-contradictory. How, 
in the name of Odin, could there be a great 
slaughter, and the death of many leaders, 
if nine hundred Norsemen only landed? 
and what hindered a warlike prince like 
Alexander, from sweeping, with his fifteen 
thousand warriors, that despicable handful 
into the sea? The whole coast where the 
battle was fought, which decided the fate of 
King Haco, is studded with tombstones. 

The life of Michael Scott is very entertain- 
ing ; the picture of the great wizard is before 
us—historical, poetical, and traditional ;— 
while that of the Hero of Scotland, Sir Wil- 
liam Wallace, is drawn at full length. No 
true Scotsman—nay, no true lover of free- 
dom and country, can ever tire reading of 
the exploits of that single-hearted and every 
way glorious man. His character, we are 
happy to say, is as much admired in generous 
England, as that of any of her own illustrious 
sons; nor for these two hundred years has 
any of the children of genius in this island, 
save in one memorable instance, ventured 
to speak otherwise of him, than as a hero 
who resisted to death the conqueror who 
sought to enslave a free people. It has 
pleased Dr. Lingard, for reasons best known 
to himself, to brand Wallace as a rebel— 
rebel to whom ?—but it is needless to argue 
the matter: the character of that great wor- 
thy is secure against the malevolence of an 
historian, whose judgment seems like an ill- 
roasted egg, done all on one side. 

The life of Robert Bruce forms the fourth 
of these agreeable narratives: his acts and 
deeds are familiar to all who can spell or 
listen, for he who has been sung of by Scott is 
pretty sure of fame, wherever the language 
of Britain is spoken ; and he who is one of 
the chief heroes of a Scotsman’s idolatry, will 
be heard of wherever a ship can sail, or a 
foot can penetrate. Of this greatest of all 
our Scottish princes, George Buchanan, @ 
keen republiean, says truly, “A more per- 
fect exemplar of a good king is to be found 
in the reign of Robert Bruce, than in all the 
theories of the learned and ingenious.” 
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ducted with good sense, good feeling, and 
ood fortune. Mr. Murray seems desirous 
rather to fillup deficiencies in our literature, 
than give a work containing a general ac- 
count of everything, and a particular account 
of none; he also appears resolved not to at- 
tempt to spread his wings over the earth, but 
to keep within the limits of our national 
sympathies. Our feelings are local, like those 
of a cat—we are more creatures of a latitude 
than we are willing to allow; and we cer- 
tainly are so intensely national, as to desire 
to know all that is worthy to be known about 
our own land: in this the ‘ Family Library’ 
seems disposed to gratify us, and we are 
thankful. 
——EEEEEEE 
Sketches in Spain and Morocco. By Sir 
Arthur de Capell Brooke, Bart., M.A., 
F.R.S., &c. 2 vols. 8vo. London, 1831. 
Colburn & Bentley. 


Korzesve was of opinion, that no man ought 
to publish an account of his travels, if he 
had not resided a long time in the country 
which he intended to describe, and was not 
thoroughly conversant with its language, his- 
tory, and customs. If these directions were 
rigidly observed, it would save critics an in- 
finity of trouble, and secure travelled gentle- 
men from committing intolerable blunders. 
We are not, however, inclined to urge the 
German’s authority very strictly against Sir 
Arthur Brooke, who has modestly named his 
work ‘ Sketches in Spain and Morocco’—and 
sketches they are, but pleasant and interest- 
ing, particularly those relating to Morocco. 

After visiting Cadiz, Seville, and Gibraltar, 
Sir Arthur crossed to Morocco, with the in- 
tention of travelling through the interior of 
that little-known country; but the sus- 
picions of that despotic government did not 
permit him to see more than three or four 
cities on the coast, and these not without 
much trouble and some danger. The follow- 
ing will describe the difficulties the author 
had to encounter :— 

“Travelling in Barbary is like making a re- 
gular campaign, and attended with pretty nearly 
equal expense and trouble. In Spain, bad as 
the accommodations may be, you can always 
manage to get your head under shelter. In the 
country I was now in it was very different. Ex- 
cept in two or three towns on the coast, where 
a stranger may be received under the roofs of 
the Jewish inhabitants, a Christian must make 
up his mind to sleep on the bare earth, unless, 
indeed, he make preparations for his journey ; 
as, should he chance to fall in with habitations, 
no Moor would pollute his house by allowing 
him to enter it. The country however, that is 
to say, the interior, is very thinly inhabited, even 
by the Arabs, who are only useful to the tra- 
veller in supplying him with provender, fowls, 
eggs, and milk. A good sized tent, therefore, 
becomes quite indispensable; indeed, without 
it you cannot stir: and a second of a smaller 
kind is also very useful, and almost necessary, 
to serve as a night-shelter to your attendants. 
A bed, bedding, and stretcher instead of a bed- 
stead, are no less essential; as also a canteen 
provided with a variety of articles. 

“Tt would be tedious to enumerate the num- 
ber of things which must be taken on an 
expedition of this kind, and which, however 
troublesome they are to carry about, are still 
necessary to your comfort, from the impossibility 
of supplying yourself with anything in the coun- 
try. An additional incumbrance is imposed 
upon you by the load of things which you are 
obliged to take as presents, without which your 


reception would be a very scurvy one; and to 
the burden of which one mule may fairly be 
allotted. Superfine cloth, gunpowder, shot, 
coffee, and, in particular, canisters of green tea 
and loaves of fine white sugar, are your best 
passports, and will soften even the flinty heart 
of a Moor.” i. 181. 

“ Although it is a matter of no less importance 
in Barbary than in Spain to have persons on 
whose honesty you can depend, yet travelling 
is quite on a different footing ; as, in the former 
country, no Christian is allowed to stir a step 
without a guard. It is, indeed, with great diffi- 
culty at all times that a Christian who has no 
business in the country, and is incited only by 
his curiosity, can obtain leave to visit even the 
nearest towns, so jealous are the Moors of his 
having any ulterior designs. The alkaid or 
officer into whose care you are committed con- 
siders you in the light of a mere parcel, for the 
loss of which his own head would be answerable ; 
and on this account, in particular, travelling in 
Morocco is unpleasant, as you must of necessity 
have your guard always at your heels, who 
watches over you with a hawk’s eye, for fear 
some harm should happen to his charge. 

“Tt must be confessed, however, that if it 
was not for this extreme vigilance on the part of 
your escort, travelling in this country would by 
no means be devoid of danger. To it alone is 
the Christian indebted for his safety. Without 
an escort he would be immediately taken 
prisoner or murdered, so great is the feeling of 
suspicion entertained of him; with a guard, 
however, he may consider himself, in most cir- 
cumstances, in greater security than when tra- 
velling in Spain.” i. 189-90. 

“ Among the conjectures that were now 
formed in regard to my coming, it was shrewdly 
suspected by some of the Moorish wiseacres of 
Tangier that I was the son of the consul-general, 
who had come out privately from England, ifi 
order to watch the proceedings of his father’s 
enemies. By others, however, it was roundly 
maintained that I was a spy; this latter notion 
obtained such general credence that it was as- 
serted by some of the persons in authority that 
they were actually in possession of intelligence 
from England that I was a person secretly em- 
ployed by the British government. It was use- 
less to attempt to undeceive them by telling 
them that my only object in coming was to 
make myself acquainted with the manners, cus- 
toms, and institutions of a nation so powerful, 
so enlightened, and so refined as theirs—it was 
to no purpose, they would not believe me, and 
they doubtless think to the present time that I 
was no better than I should have been, and that 
the crown of Morocco had a most narrow escape 
during the period I was in their country. i. 278. 

With these difficulties to contend against, 
our author's sketches would have been rather 
hasty and imperfect, and we should have 
gathered but little real information relating 
to the Moorish government, or the customs 
of the people, from his work, had he not for- 
tunately enriched it with many valuable 
notes written by Mr. Price, the late English 
vice-consul at Tetuan, and extracts from 
a Spanish work by Sagarra. These notes 
and extracts are highly interesting, and we 
recommend them to the especial attention 
of all who desire to be acquainted with the 
laws and customs of that half-barbarous 
people. 

The character of the Moors is very forcibly 
described by our author :— 

“If the character of the Moor be examined, 
it will be found to consist of a compound of every 
thing that is worthless and contemptible, and 
the few good qualities he possesses are quite 
lost in the dark shade thrown around them. 





Utterly destitute of faith, his vows and promises 





are made at the same time with such a resem- 
blance of sincerity as rarely to fail of deceiving 
his victim: truth is an utter stranger to his lips, 
and falsehood so familiar with him, that depen- 
dence can rarely be placed on anything that he 
says. Like the Catholics, who are accused of 
upholding the doctrine, that no faith should be 
observed towards heretics, the Moor glories in 
keeping none with Christians: these tenets are 
to be attributed to the influence which the 
bigoted character of his religion has upon him 
from his earliest years. In his disposition he 
is cruel, merciless, overbearing, and tyrannical ; 
and benevolence and humanity are strangers to 
his breast. Proud, arrogant, and haughty as 
his general demeanour is, particularly to his in- 
feriors, he is fawning and cringing to those 
above him, and the veriest slave imaginable, 
when in contact with those whose power he has 
reason to be afraid of. Suspicious perhaps as 
much from the general uncertainty of life and 
property in Moroceo, as from his own natural 
disposition, there is no tie of faith or friendship 
which is not capable of being dissolved when 
anything is likely to be obtained; to accomplish 
which he will descend to the lowest flattery, and 
the most servile acts of cunning wheedling. 
Liberality and generosity are unknown to him, 
or if he display these qualities, it is done from 
a certainty that he shall be well repaid for the 
exercise of them. It would have filled many 
of these pages, had I related the numerous and 
almost incredible acts of meanness, even in the 
most paltry matters, which characterize all 
classes, but more particularly the higher, with- 
out even excepting the Sultan himself. 

“The Moor is avaricious to adegree ; and in 

roportion as the danger is great, of being opu- 
ent, so does his desire seem to increase of 
amassing wealth. The great risk that every one 
who has the reputation of being rich incurs from 
the griping claws of the Sultan, obliges all to 
affect an appearance of poverty for their own 
security. On this account no Moor ever boasts 
or talks about his own possessions, and if you 
have a mind to frighten him effectually, you 
need only tax him with being wealthy. In his 
religion he is cruel and bigoted in the greatest 
extreme, persecuting Christians of all denomi- 
nations, but more particularly holding in abhor- 
rence the members of the Roman Catholic 
church, whom he considers as idolators. The 
feelings of the Moor on this head are remark- 
ably strong and universal; and no figure or re- 
semblance of the human form is ever to be seen, 
whether in manuscript, drawings, ornaments, 
ornamental designs, or in any shape whatso- 
ever, it being considered a sin: and when any 
portrait of man, or print of the human figure, 
is shown to them, it is easy to perceive demon- 
strations of uneasiness and aversion. From ig- 
norance of the strong feelings entertained on 
this head, instances have occurred of costly pre- 
sents having been made by the European powers 
to the Sultan, of plate magnificently chased and 
embossed with figures, but which has been in- 
stantly melted down; and one of the sovereigns 
of Spain having sent his own portrait, a com- 
pliment not unusual among European princes, 
it was immediately sent back. 

“The above are sufficient to show the opinions 
they entertain in this respect. As to the other 
parts of the Moor’s character, they may be 
summed up by observing, that he is naturally 
indolent, both from climate and general habits, 
grossly ignorant, hypocritical, jealous, vindic- 
tive, and a coarse and abandoned sensualist. On 
the other hand, he is patient under suffering, 
perfectly resigned to whatever infliction Pro- 
vidence may choose to Visit him with, a scru- 
pulous and rigid observer of the forms of his 
religion, and a firm and conscientious believer - 
in its faith and his holy prophet. His predes- 





tinarian principles teach him to beat misfors 
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tunes with the patience and firmness of a phi- 
losopher, and on this account instances of sui- 
cides rarely occur. 

“If the Moor possess few of the virtues of 
civilized nations, and despicable and worthless 
as his general character unquestionably is, still 
he is at least free from many vices which luxury 
and refinement entail as curses upon the former; 
and it must be confessed that the horrible 
enormities and outrages, the singular pitch of 
refinement to which vice is carried, and the 
monstrous shapes it appears in, in our own 
country, the details of which are so studiously 
daily blazed abroad to the destruction of morals, 
the increase of crime, and the utter subversion 
of female delicacy and purity, are as rare in 
Morocco as in other parts where civilization 
has made equally slow advances. 

“If the Moor be sensual in his enjoyments, at 
least propriety and decency are never outraged 
in the gross manner they are in Christian coun- 
tries; and he is so scrupulous on this point, that 
it is considered a rule of decorum that he should 
never speak of his wives, or other females of 
his household establishment; and you might 
almost doubt the existence of the sex, from its 
being so little seen or heard of. This arises 
from a sense of delicacy which one is surprised 
to meet with in this country. The sex are here 
on a very different footing from what they are 
among Christian nations; with the latter their 
possession of a soul is not a matter of doubt, 
and their mental and personal qualities excite 
equal respect and admiration ; while the Ma- 
hometan woman is regarded simply as an object 
of sensual pleasure, a mere animal, created for 
his own enjoyment alone, the bare mention of 
whom he considers, and not without reason, 
would be a breach of delicacy. * oa 

“ Notwithstanding the Mahometan religion 
allows a plurality of wives, there are few, com- 
pared with the great mass, who either avail 
themselves of this latitude, or are enabled from 
their circumstances to do so; it being a luxury 
which none but those who are tolerably rich 
can afford, and a poor man is thus obliged to 
content himself with one. * * * At Tangier, 
among a population of several thousands, there 
were very few instances of more than one wife 
being kept ; anda sensible Moor observed once 
in conversation to a friend of mine, that they 
did not entertain a better opinion of a person 
for keeping a large female establishment, but 
rather the contrary ; and that none but bashaws 
and other wealthy persons indulged in this ex- 
cess.” ii, 185—142. 


This description is not very flattering ; 
but as there is the soul of good in things 
evil, so the Moors, it would appear, have 
some redeeming qualities; and in justice to 
them we shall quote the two following short 
paragraphs :— 

“Tangier, from its vicinity to Spain, forms a 
ready asylum to those who are so frequently 
obliged to seek their safety from tyranny and 
oppression, by self-banishment. Many of these 
unfortunate exiles take refuge here, and linger 
out their existence, in the hope of better times, 
in sight of their native shores. It is only just 
to say that the Sultan of Morocco, in their re- 
gard, has acted with a humanity worthy of a more 
civilized state; and when pressed as he has 
been at different times by the Spanish govern- 
ment to give up these unhappy persons, backed 
by an offer the most tempting in the present 
crippled state of the Moorish navy, namely, the 
present of a frigate, he has uniformly refused to 
deliver them up, and, rejecting the proffered 
bribe, has observed, that he would not sell their 
blood. i. 164-5. 


Praiseworthy Conduct of the late Bashaw at 
Tangier. 


“A noble act is related of the late bashaw 





Omimon, who was a Breber by birth. One day 
the Spanish consul sent to tell him that if he 
would consent to give up to him certain Spanish 
Constitutionalists who had taken refuge at Tan- 
gier, in order that he might send them over to 
Spain, he would give him one thousand dollars. 
‘What!’ said the bashaw, ‘does this Christian 
think I shall be base enough to take his money 
and sell the blood of these poor people ? No; tell 
the Spanish consul that I would not do [so] for 
all that he could give me!’ From that time he 
not only treated the poor refugees with kindness 
and commiseration, but actually assisted some 
of them with money to effect their escape to 
Gibraltar and from thence to England.” i. 429. 

A Moorish beauty :— 

“The Moorish ideas of female beauty differ 
from our English notions on that point in one 
considerable respect. With us, a slender waist 
and graceful figure add very greatly to other 
personal charms; and fat people, though much 
respected, are not much admired. This is the 
very antipodes of Moorish criterion. A really 
handsome woman ought not to be able to walk, 
corpulence and comeliness being synonymous, 
and the extreme of the one being considered the 
height of the other. A woman of a ton weight 
is, in the opinion of a Moor, a morsel fit for the 
Sultan ; and instead of the waspish proportion 
of a modern waist, which is laced in as tightly 
as the stomach, liver, and other superfluous 
parts will allow, a Moorish shape, 

If shape that can be called which shape hath none, 
is considered, in the opinion of these sensual 
connoisseurs, as nearly approaching to perfec- 
tion when it resembles, or rather exceeds, the 
circumference of a butt, pipe, or any other large 
measure.” i. 243-4. 

The following relates to a very influential 
body of men in Barbary :— 

“The saints in Barbary, who are not only a 
very numerous, but a very powerful class, may 
be divided into rogues and fools ; the first being 
those who, by the aid of pretended sanctity and 
cunning, succeed in deceiving the ignorant and 
superstitious race among whom they live, and 
in time firmly establish themselves as saints ; 
while the last are literally every idiot or mad- 
man in the country, who are also dignified by the 
Moors with the title of saints, although regarded 
in a different light from the former gentry. 
These, when their character for sanctity has 
been spread abroad, and placed on a tolerably 
sure footing, have nothing more to do but to 
laugh in their sleeve at their dupes, and roll in 
plenty. A saint of this description, when he 
has reached the ne plus ultra of sanctity, is dis- 
tinguished only by the meanness of his dress, his 
squalid and dirty look, and person so filthy, that 
it is not the most agreeable thing to get into the 
neighbourhood of one of these holy people. 
Nevertheless, he is almost worshipped by all 
classes, loaded with presents from rich and poor, 
and is generally in such consideration with and 
so much looked up to by the Sultan himself, as 
to be his adviser upon all occasions, and to be 
constantly at his elbow.t After his death, the 
place of his interment is distinguished by a 
handsome tomb, which from that time becomes 
a sanctuary for criminals of every description, 
and where a refuge, that is ever after held sacred 
by the Moors, is afforded to all. 

“The saints—who are full as continent as 
their brethren, the Spanish monks, but far more 
open in their proceedings—besides their other 
possessions, have frequently several wives in ad- 
dition to the usual Mahometan establishment of 
female assistants. A numerous progeny suc- 
ceeds, all of whom, it may be supposed, imbibe 





«+ When the Sultan of Morocco travels through his 
dominions, he is usually accompanied by one of these 
saints, who relieve each other at certain distances, and 
who possess an unlimited power both over the bigoted 
despot and his subjects,” 











a small portion of the sanctity of the father, and 
are in some degree qualified themselves to be- 
come saints. On the demise of the original saint, 
the saintship, being hereditary, devolves upon 
his successor, who, during the lifetime of his 
father, has had ample opportunity of making 
himself well acquainted with the different mys- 
teries and arcana of this holy trade. On him 
now devolves the care of the tomb or shrine of 
the departed saint, and of receiving the numerous 
presents and offerings which are brought by the 
pious from all parts, and appropriated by the 
new saint, with singular pleasure and venera- 
tion, to himself. From this time the sanctuary 
becomes a most valuable family property, and 
the farce is perpetuated for ages.” ii. 32—4. 

“When,” says Sir Arthur, “one of these 
saints was about to leave my house to return 
home, his chief hypocrite, whom I have before 
noticed, begged his blessing, or, in other words, 
entreated him to favour him by spitting in his 
face ; with which request the holy man imme- 
diately complied with the greatest liberality and 
benevolence. I had by this time such a surfeit 
of saints, that I never wished to set eyes upon 
one again.” ii. 111. 

The description of the Jewesses (i. 146) ; 
that of the state of the Jews (i. 247) ; their 
character (i. 255); and that of the Arabs 
(ii. 18), are all passages of great interest, 
although we cannot extract them. 

Upon the whole, we have read with great 
pleasure all that the author relates concern- 
ing Morocco ; but we cannot speak so favour- 
ably of that part of his work which treats 
about Spain, and we fear it will contribute 
largely to a curious paper which a well- 
known Spaniard has been perfecting for 
some years, on the strange blunders of Spa- 
nish travellers. But of these hereafter. 





Gebir; Count Julian; and other Poems, 
By Walter Savage Landor. London, 1831 
Moxon. 

Tue Quarterly Review once said, that it did 

any man credit to understand Mr. Landor’s 

poetry ; this was rather too severe, but cer- 
tainly, it is much easier to point out the faults 
than beauties of ‘ Gebir,’ ‘Count Julian,’ and 
the rest of the volume before us. A common 
reader of poetry will be disgusted at the out- 
set by the stiff, abstract, mythologic cast of 
incident—by the absence of what is palpable 
either to the heart or fancy—and by the ab- 
surd spelling that absolutely vexes the eye 
and distracts the attention. Grandour for 
grandeur; til for till; forein for foreign ; 
proclame for proclaim ; and other variations 
from the dictionary, “too numerous to men- 
tion.” But a poetical mind that has been in 
thorough training, may, amidst much obscu- 
rity, some nonsense, and not a little affecta- 
tion, find beauty and power, both intellectual 
and poetical, sufficient to recompense patient 
perusal. Of ‘ Gebir,’ the first poem, the less 
said the better—written when Mr. Landor 
was only twenty, and many parts originally 
composed in Latin—lost for four years, and 
then reduced to one half, with a few verses 
inserted to give it proportion ;—no wonder 
that it seems cold and crude, out of joint, and 
uninteresting. There are, however, many 
beautiful passages, some symmetrical versi- 
fication, and lines and phrases singularly 
felicitous. Take the following fancy respect- 


ing the sea-shell :— 
en Apply 
Its polisht tips to your attentive ear, 
And it remembers its august abodes, 
And murmurs as the ocean murmurs there. 
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Again— 
Fickle man 
Would not be happy could he not regret ! 
And I confess how, looking back, a thought 
Has toucht and tuned, or rather thrill’d my heart, 

Too soft for sorrow, and too strong for joy. 
Again— 

Grief favours all who bear the gift of tears! 
Mild at first sight he meets his votaries, 
And casts no shadow as he comes along. 

‘Count Julian’ is a dramatic dialogue; and, 
remembering Southey’s ‘ Roderick, the last 
of the Goths,’ we cannot prevail on ourselves 
to be as much interested in Covilla as Flo- 
rinda. ‘Ines de Castro,’ at Cintra and at 
Coimbra, brings before us the author of 
‘Imaginary Conversations’ in his most suc- 
cessful mood ;—and, hackneyed as the sub- 
ject has been, both in prose, poetry, and 
painting, Mr. Landor’s version has a sweet 
and melancholy charm—the actors are royal, 
and respectively “ wretched, up to royalty.” 
We quote rq of the interview between 
Pedro and his affianced bride, the Princess 
of Castile :— 

Pedro. The queen, perhaps, has not discourst on all 
Of my first passion. 

Constantia. All? did you tell her ? 

There were some silly things, I never told her: 


Why should I? we were very young indeed— 
Do people call that passion ? 


Pedro. Have you heard 
Perchance of Ines? 
Constantia. Whom? Ines de Castro? 


Not latterly: no one must speak of her. 
Pedro. Yes, | must speak of her. 
Constantia. They say you liked her ; 
And so should I have done (she was so good), 
If they had let her stay with me: they would not. 
Pedro. O sweetest, best Constantia! she is stil 
As she was ever, saving one sad name. 
Constantia, What sad name ? 
Pedro. The betrothed of Don Pedro. 
Constantia. How! faithless man! betrothed ? 


Pedro. So she was: 
I have resigned her. 
Constantia. I resign then you. 


What blessing, what prosperity, what peace, 
Can rest with perfidy? She is the same, 
You tell me—little matters what you tell me— 
As when you knew her first. 
edro. The very same. 
Constantia. Mild, beautiful, affectionate, believing ? 
Pedro. All. 
Constantia. Go then! ask forgiveness at her feet, 
But never hope it here. 
Pedro. Stay, Princess ! 
Constantia. Go, 
The lemon-tyme, geranium, and stiff pinks, 
And every tuft in every vase about, 
Have lost me leaves while you have thus been 
aking ; 
So, evil spirits must have entered with you ;— 
And though the curtains swell and fall—and though 
here seems to be a breeze—’t is not the air! 
What air there was, grows hot and tainted round; 
Scarce can breathe it. 


Pedro. You will hear the whole— 
Constantia. 1 never will— 
‘edro. The truth— 
Constantia. Where ? 
Pedro. From the queen. 
Constantia. The truth, when it left Pedro, lett the 
world. [Goes. 


‘ Ippolito di Esti’ is in the same strain— 
--an “imaginary conversation”—rendered 
into poetry: some of the speeches are 

Saturate like bees with honey. 


The minor poems Mr. Landor avows to 
have been mainly published to gratify his 
own feelings: this is honest, at all events, 
and proved, by the nature of many of them, to 
be true—for they will hardly gratify any one 
else. Some there are gracefully turned, and 
full of feeling. ‘The following, addressed to 
one dead, has something in it that “ dallies 
with the innocence,” both of “love” and 
grief :— 


Ah, what avails the sceptred race! 
Ah, what the form divine ! 

What every virtue, every grace— 
Rose Aylmer, all were thine. 








Rose Aylmer, whom these wakeful eyes 
May weep, but never see, 

A night of memories and sighs 
I consecrate to thee. 

Whatever may be the general estimation 
of Mr. Landor’s poems, there can be no doubt 
that Mr. Landor himself is a man of extra- 
ordinary power—a wayward, but highly- 
original thinker—full of genius, but not 
sutticiently free from prejudice, to render it 
always available. 





Haverhill ; or, Memoirs of an Officer in the 
Army of Wolfe. By James Athearn Jones. 
3 vols. London, 1831. Boone. 


Goop books are as scarce as good pearls; it is 
therefore most pleasant to a critic to find, and 
ina form usually anything but inviting—that, 
of three drab-colour post octavos—a work 
which he reads not as a duty but a pleasure. 
The author of ‘ Haverhill’ is evidently an 
informed man, an original thinker, an acute 
observer, and a vigorous writer. He is no 
imitator. He thinks for himself; he puts 
his trust in his own feelings, and writes as he 
thinks and feels. He is no mere literary 
echo. The fruit with which he presents us, 
is indigenous, and bears the aroma, fresh and 
fragrant, of its own native soil. If his im- 
pulses sometimes get the better of his good 
taste, his good feeling is sure to make amends 
for it. He is never tame, though occasionally 
prolix. His book is very unequal; but, for 
the most part, it exhibits the sterling mintage 
of a mind that feels its own powers and relies 
upon its own energies. There is much, 
perhaps we might justly say very much, 
in these volumes that is relatively, if not 
positively, bad: nevertheless, a master-hand 
is visible even in those parts which are 
the least attractive. The merit of the work 
is originality—a virtue that redeems a 
thousand errors; the style is chaste and 
vigorous, though common-places, and even 
vulgarisms, occasionally offend the reader ; 
but they are offences of expression rather 
than language; and an annoyance, because 
they disfigure the general simplicity. 

Mr. Jones, too, fails in giving accurate 
portraits of those great men whose biogra- 
phies he has, somewhat unwisely, introduced 
Into the second volume of his work: they 
are not portraits, but rude and clumsy 
sketches. We dislike the whole scene where 
Haverhill is first introduced to General 
Wolfe and Admiral Saunders—it is in bad 
taste—it weakens our associations of every- 
thing that is great with the characters of 
these eminent men; they appear to us as 
mere mummers. 

There is little wit and less humour in the 
work. Neither the one nor the other is 
the writer’s forte, though he is too fond of 
trying both. Even, however, in the scenes 
which we have just condemned, there are 
occasional snatches of vigour; and though 
there is much that is faulty, there is nothing 
that is contemptible. The biographies are 
decidedly an interruption to the course of the 
narrative ; they should have been thrown 
into an appendix. They who expect a merely 
amusing novel, will probably be disappointed 
with this work. It is greatly defective in 


story, and wanting in incident: it is desultory 
and disjointed. There is a want of skill in 
the adaptation of the circumstances, and 
many of them are so manifestly improbable 
as to neutralize our interest in the narrative. 





The heroine figures in the first hundred 

ages as a precocious little girl not yet in 
Le teens; she grows up to ripening beauty 
under the reader's eye; after which, you hear 
nothing of her until the end of the book, 
when you have ceased to care forher. The 
story is made up of those capricious changes 
of what is commonly called fortune, which, 
although such things may have actually 
happened, fail to take an intense hold upon 
our sympathies, from their manifest impro- 
bability. Those portions of the book which 
are really matters of history cannot well be 
surpassed. They teem with “thoughts that 
breathe and words that burn.” 

In brief, Haverhill is a clever piece of 
patchwork; the workmanship every where 
excellent, but some of the patches of inferior 
texture, and ill assorted. There are parts of 
of these volumes of surpassing beauty. The 
parting of Haverhill from his family, is ex- 

uisite for its delicacy, tenderness, and truth. 
The description of the sufferings and death 
of the three brothers when driven out to sea, 
and the rescue of the fourth, is equally excel- 
lent. So is also the interview with Fawn’s 
Foot. They who delight in splendid de- 
scriptions of nature, in animated pictures of 
life under peculiar aspects—who are fond of 
graphic scenes of domestic life in its humblest 
conditions—of stirring delineations of awful 
haps “ by flood and field”—in short, who are 
fond of what is original and talented, will be 
gratified with these volumes, in defiance of 
all their critical objections. Hereafter, we 
shall do our best to give a few illustrative ex- 
tracts: for the present, the natural and spi- 
rited description of the hero must content 
our readers :— 

“ Upon the coast of New England, and I be- 
lieve it is the same on every marine border, that 
class of population is the healthiest who live in 
the immediate vicinity of the ocean. The indi- 
viduals composing this class are seldom afflicted 
with any mortal disease excepting old age, whilst 
those who dwell at some distance from it, and 
yet not beyond the point where its saline qua- 
lities are lost in the air, are afflicted with fevers, 
and subject to ailments the former know only by 
name. 

“ T was the third son and fourth child of my 
father. From my cradle I was the stoutest and, 
beyond comparison, the most agile of the male 
members of the family. When I was eight years 
old, I could, and frequently did, whip Jack, by 
four years my senior, with little trouble, and 
throw Jem with one hand. In fact, with the 
exception of my sister Jenny, who was the lord, 
or rather the lady paramount, of all the wrestlers 
of the village, sovereign in a foot-race, pre- 
eminent with the bat, the greatest jumper, 
lifter, &c., there was not my match to be found 
for the various sports in which my sister excelled, 
and in which youth so love to indulge. And the 
same superiority was obtained in most of the 
other pursuits, which depend upon mere phy- 
sical energy and resolution. There were points, 
indeed, in which it was adjudged, that I must 
‘knock under’ to my brother Timothy. ‘ Timo- 
thy could salt cod much better and faster than 
Lynn, and Jemmy could head and split two to 
his one.’ My courtly and polished readers will 
smile at my unambitious phraseology, but it 
must be remembered that mine is a story of 
humble life, in the humblest of its many voca- 
tions, and my family and my associates in early 
youth were of the lowest origin, and most stinted 
education. ‘To tell the story of my early life, I 
must speak in the coarse dialect, and use the 
simple and unpolished language of those by 
whom I was surrounded, ‘ But when,’ they con- 
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tinued, ‘ the hoat was to be rowed out against a 
right smart sow-wester, or steered on shore 
through a dangerous surf, or worked to wind- 
ward by short hanks, there was not Lynn’s match 
to be found anywhere.’ This was my kind fa- 
ther’s opinion, and it was echoed by all our 
neighbours and acquaintance, who did not fail to 
see, in the ‘curly-headed knave,’ as they good- 
naturedly called me, the promise of great future 
usefulness in their line of business. 

“* I'll wage a peck of oysters,’ cries one, ‘ that 
fore he’s twenty, he brings home a larger fare of 
fish from Labrador or the Bay than any skipper 
*twixt Hayannis and Mount Desert.’ 

*** Ay, so he will, neighbour Findlay. There 
is a terrible sight of spunk in that boy. I dare 
be bound that he'll cut a figger amongst us afore 
he’s ten years older.’ 

“T heard these auguries of my future fame 
with a beating heart and a glowing cheek, for 
my hopes were then bounded by the profession 
of my father, my youthful soul could look no 
higher than to be distinguished in that pursuit. 
1 should not be half so elevated at this time by 
an election to fill the chair ofthe American Pre- 
sidency as I was when selected, in my thirteenth 
year, to fill a vacancy in Mr. Smith—John 
Smith’s boat of picked fishermen. To be made 
the companion of Lem. Clark, and Phil. King, 
and Eb. Pease, and, above all, of Harlow Crosby, 
who could ‘tend four lines in sixty fathoms of 
water,’ ay, and mate with them, i.e. receive an 
equal portion of the fish caught, was more than 
I could well bear ;—it did for me what flattery 
sometimes does for a beauty,—spoilt me, at least, 
for a while. I gave myself great airs among my 
brothers, sisters, and playmates ; took to puffing 
cigars ; wore my hat upon one side of my head; 
tied a handkerchief, stuffed with cotton, vulgarly 
ealled a ‘ pudding,’ around my neck, so as to 
envelope my chin ; affected consequence in my 
gait, and became, upon the whole, so haughty 
and ungovernable, that my father was compelled 
to adopt the mode of reproof which parents are, 
in general, very loth to adopt, till expostulation 
is found of no use, and threats have ceased to 
intimidate,” i, 22-5. 








The Orlando Furioso : translated into Eng- 
lish Verse from the Italian of Ludovico 
Ariosto ; with notes. By W. 8. Rose. 
Vol. VIII. London, 1831. Murray. 


Tue charaeter of Mr. Rose’s translation of 
the ‘ Orlando Furioso’ has been already de- 
cided by the public ; and there are few works, 
the popular praises of which, may be so fairly 
defended by sober criticism. Ariosto is per- 
haps the most difficult of all authors to trans- 
late with facility. Repeating his poem, as 
‘we are to suppose he did, somewhat in the 
manner of a troubadour, before a gay assem- 
blage of knights and ladies—his style uni- 
form} es of the free, laughing tone of 
courtly conversation. Even in his most 
sedate passages this characteristic may be 
perceived ; and to it is, no doubt, mainly 
owing the exquisite grace with which he 
poe from the pathetic to the hamorous— 

eping us, while reading his poem, in that 
“most pleasurable state of mind, in which 
cheerfulness and melancholy alternately lose 
themselves in each other—the one quicken- 
ing and the other mellowing our thoughts. 
The Italian language is admirably adapted 
for this style of writing. It has all the rich- 
ness as well as softness which the romancier 
could wish for; and while it is, in this 
respect, in strong contrast with the French 
of the present era, it is very little inferior to 
that language in its fitness for the fluent, 
ansied digtion of colloquial address. If this 





consideration be added to those which be- 
long to the translation of any work from any 
language whatever, Mr. Rose, it will be seen, 
deserves no ordinary praise for his version of 
the ‘ Orlando.’ 

It is neither in copiousness nor in the 
highest beauties of melody, that the English 
language has to fear a comparison with any 
in Europe ; but it cannot be compared, with 
anything like similar success, to the southern 
languages in point of lightness and gaiety of 
phraseology. The poetical conceit of the 
interweaving of the sun-beams with the ten- 
drils of a lady’s hair, might, with equal truth 
of fancy, be applied to the dialects of the 
south. They have scarcely a phrase that 
does not seem to glitter with the brightness 
of the climate ; the web of the language is, 
throughout, threaded, as it were, with silver ; 
or, to use another comparison, is like a sheet 
of water sparkling in the sun. To translate 
from a language like this into another less 
brilliant (though better and nobler perhaps, ) 
is a task not to be idly adventured upon; and 
we should be more inclined to expect mag- 
nificent translations from the Classies into 
English, than good ones from the Italian. 
Mr. Rose has done wonders in the fidelity 
with which he has rendered Ariotso into our 


language ; and, as far as a version can supply | 


the place of the original, the English reader 
may now rejoice in the perusal of the first, 
we would say, of Italian poets, could we 
forget the immortal Tasso. 





Journal of Voyages and Travels by the Rev. 
Daniel Tyerman and George Bennet, Esq. ; 
compiled from Original Documents. By 
James Montgomery. 2 vols. London, 
1831. Westley & Davis. 


Wuen we had occasion, some months since, 
to notice the pleasant compilation, by Mr. 
Picken, from the travels of eminent Mission- 
aries, we spoke of the great interest of nar- 
ratives written by such men, and of the light 
thrown by them on the manners, custoins, 
and social condition of uncivilized nations ; 
it is certain, therefore, that these volumes are 
most welcome tous. But, as it is impossible 
this week to find room for a becoming notice 
of twelve hundred important pages, we have 
determined not to venture on the main sub- 
ject at all; and shall merely extract a sin- 
gular and lamentable account of a shipwreck, 
received from the captain himself, who was 
then voyaging homewards from a second 
wreck, 

“ My first shipwreck was in open sea, on the 
20th of November, 1820, near the equator, about 
118° W. long. The vessel, a South Sea whaler, 
was called the Essex. On that day, as we were 
on the look out for sperm whales, and had ac- 
tually struck two, which the boats’ crews were 
following to secure, I perceived a very large 
one—it might be eighty or ninety feet long— 
rushing with great swiftness through the water, 
right towards the ship. We hoped that she would 
turn aside, and dive under, when she perceived 
such a baulk in her way. But no! the animal 
came full force against our stern-port: had any 
quarter less firm been struck the vessel must 
have been burst; as it was, every plank and 
timber trembled throughout her whole bulk. 

“The whale, as though hurt by a severe and 
unexpected concussion, shook its enormous 
head, and sheered off to so considerable a dis- 
tance, that for some time we had lost sight of 
her from the starboard quarter; of which we 





were very glad, hoping that the worst was over. 
Nearly an hour afterwards we saw the same fish 
—we had no doubt of this, from her size, and the 
direction in which she came—making again 
towards us. We were at once aware of our 
danger, but escape was impossible. She dashed 
her head this time against the ship’s side, and 
so broke it in, that the vessel filled rapidly, 
and soon became water-logged. At the second 
shock, expecting her to go down, we lowered 
our three boats with the utmost expedition, and 
all hands, twenty in the whole, got into then— 
seven, and seven, and six. In a little while, as 
she did not sink, we ventured on board again, 


‘and, by scuttling the deck, were enabled to get 


out some biscuit, beef, water, rum, two sextants, 
a quadrant, and three compasses. These, to- 

ether with some rigging, a few muskets, powder, 
&c. we brought away; and, dividing the stores 
among our three small crews, rigged the boats 
as well as we could; there being a compass for 
each, and a sextant for two, and a quadrant for 
one, but neither sextant nor quadrant for the 
third. Then, instead of pushing away for some 
port, so amazed and bewildered were we, that 
we continued sitting in our places gazing upon 
the ship, as though she had been an object of 
the tenderest affection. Our eyes could not leave 
her, till, at the end of many hours, she gave a 
slight reel, then down she sank. No words can 
tell our feelings. We looked at each other—we 
looked at the place where she had so lately been 
afloat—and we did not cease to look, till the 
terrible conviction of our abandoned and perilous 
situation roused us to exertion, if deliverance 
were yet possible. 

“We now consulted about the course which 
it might be best to take—westward to India, 
eastward to South America, or south-westward 
to the Society Isles. We knew that we were at 
no great distance from Tahiti, but were so igno- 
rant of the state and temper of the inhabitants, 
that we feared we should be devoured by can- 
nibals, if we cast ourselves on their mercy. It 
was determined, therefore, to make for South 
America, which we computed to be more than 
two thousand miles distant. Accordingly we 
steered eastward, and, though for uel days 
harassed with squalls, we contrived to keep to- 
gether. It was not long before we found that 
one of the boats had started a plank, which was 
no wonder, for whale-boats are all clinker-built, 
and very slight, being made of half-inch plank 
only, before planing. To remedy this alarming 
defect we all turned to, and, having emptied 
the damaged boat into the two others, we raised 
her side as well as we could, and succeeded in 
restoring the plank at the bottom. Through 
this accident, some of our biscuit had become 
injured by the salt-water. This was equally 
divided among the several boats’ crews. Food 
and water, meanwhile, with our utmost economy, 
rapidly failed. Our strength was exhausted, not 
by abstinence only, but by the labours which we 
were obliged to employ to keep our little vessels 
afloat, amidst the storms which repeatedly as- 
sailed us. One night we were parted in rough 
weather ; but though the next day we fell in with 
one of our companion-boats, we never saw or 
heard any more of the other, which probably 
perished at sea, being without either sextant or 
quadrant. 

“‘ When we were reduced to the last pinch, and 
out of everything, having been more than three 
weeks abroad, we were cheered with the sight 
of a low, uninhabited island, which we reached 
in hope, but were bitterly disappointed. There 
were some barren bushes, and many rocks on 
this forlorn spot.t The only provisions that we 





“+ Their sufferings from want of water were the 
most severe, their only supply being from what re- 
mained in holes among the rocks the showers 
which fell at intervals; and sometimes they were five 
or six days without any; on these occasions they were 
compelled to suck the blood of the birds they caught, 
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could procure were a few birds and their eggs ; 
this supply was soon reduced: the sea-fowls 
appeared to have been frightened away, and 
their nests were left empty after we had once 
or twice plundered them. What distressed us 
most was the utter want of fresh water; we could 
not finda drop anywhere, till, at the extreme verge 
of ebb tide, a small spring was discovered in the 
sand; but even that was too scanty to afford us 
sufficient to quench our thirst before it was 
covered by the waves at their turn. 

“There being no prospect but that of starva- 
tion here, we determined to put to sea again. 
Three of our comrades, however, chose to re- 


to bring them off, if we ourselves should ever 
escape to a Christian port. With a very small 
morsel of biscuit for each, and a little water, we 
again ventured out on the wide ocean. In the 
course of a few days our provisions were con- 
sumed. ‘Two men died; we had no other alter- 
native than to live upon their remains. These 
we roasted to dryness by means of fires kindled 
on the ballast-sand at the bottom of the boats. 
When this supply was spent, what could we do? 
We looked at each other with horrid thoughts 
in our minds, but we held our tongues. I am 
sure that we loved one another as brothers all 
the time; and yet our luoks told plainly what 
must be done. We cast lots, and the fatal one 
fell on my poor cabin-boy. I started forward 
instantly, and cried out, ‘ My lad, my lad, if you 
don’t like your lot, Vl shoot the first man that 
touches you.’ The poor emaciated boy hesitated 
a moment or two; then, quietly laying his head 
down upon the gunnel of the boat, he said, ‘ Z 
like it as well as any other.’ He was soon dis- 
patched, and nothing of him left. I think, then, 
another man died, and him, too, we ate. But 
1 can tell you no more—my head is on fire at 
the recollection—I hardly know what I say. I 
forgot to say that we had parted company with 
the second boat before now. After some more 
days of horror and despair, when some were 
lying down at the bottom of the boat not able 
to rise, and scarcely one of us could move a 
limb, a vessel hove in sight. We were taken 
on board, and treated with extreme kindness. 
The second lost boat was also picked up at sea, 
and the survivors saved. A ship afterwards 
sailed in search of our companions on the de- 
solate island, and brought them away.” 
“Captain Pollard closed his dreary narrative 
with saying, in a tone of despondency never to 
be forgotten by him who heard it—‘ After a time 
I found my way to the United States, to which 
I belonged, and got another ship. That, too, I 
have lost by a second wreck off the Sandwich 
Islands, and I am utterly ruined. No owner 
will ever trust me with a whaler again, for all 
will say I am an unlucky man.’ ” ii. 24—29. 





Famiry Liprany—Dramatic Series, No. lV. 
4ischylus. London, 1831. Murray. 


Tue several ages in which the boldness and 
originality of genius were most conspicuous, 
when ordinary limits were surpassed, and 
when, in the strong language of Lucretius, 
“ the vivid energy. of the soul was victorious 
and forced its way beyond the flaming walls 
of the universe,” were also the ages in which 
the minds of men were most animated by 
political agitation and deeds of heroic valour. 
It would be an interesting, and perhaps not 
a useless speculation, to trace the similarity 
between the literary and political history of 
such periods ;—to see that the triumphs of 
freedom were attended invariably by the tri- 
umphsof genius; to behold the success of des- 
Zhich allayed their thirst in some degree ; but they did 
Qisordeted thereky? as they found themselves much 





potism followed by the prostration ofintellect; 
to find mental and moral liberty sharing to- 
gether in victory and defeat. In the annals 
of our own country, the onipeating from 
“many pictured urns, of thoughts that breathe 
and words that burn,” followed hard on the 
triumph of religious freedom over papal usur- 
pation. ‘The Stuarts came: their sceptre was 
iron and lead; they weighed down the strength 
of England’s mind; we became a nation of 
bungling pedants. The yoke became into- 
lerable; the nation shook it off: a fresh era of 


| emancipation began; genius awoke “ like a 
main, and we pledged ourselves to send a vessel | 


giant refreshed with wine,” and Milton was 
the poet of the Commonwealth, as Shakspeare 
had been of the Reformation. That worst of 
revolutions, a Restoration followed : the chains 
were replaced on mind and body; thoughts, 
words, and actions were subjected to the same 
fetters. Dryden, the child of a former era, 
could not burst his manacles: we read his 
works with the same feelings that we witness 
the struggles of the lord of the forest when 
confined in an iron cage. A torpor seized 
the higher poetic powers; men even delighted 
in the restraint, and were pleased with the 
jingle of their fetters. At the close of the 
ast century, the souls of all were roused by 
that greatest of events—the French Revolu- 
tion: literature at once received the spirit of 
innovation, the imitators of Pope and Prior 
were huried to the tomb of all the Capulets, 
and men bent all their attention to “ the un- 
travelled paths in the azure deep,” which 
were explored by Wordsworth, Coleridge, and 
Southey. Scott, Moore, and Byron, followed 
the great example of innovation, and——but 
we are some three and twenty centuries from 
our immediate subject, a digression suffi- 
ciently startling. 

The researches of antiquarians, and the 
laborious investigations of German critics, 
have proved what all the world knew be- 
fore any of them was born, that some spe- 
cies of dramatic composition springs up in 
every country with the first dawnings of 
civilization. To trace the origin of the 
Grecian drama to the Dorians or Ionians, is 
useless toil ; the first outlines of imitative re- 
presentation belong to every race that has at 
all emerged from barbarism. Equally idle is 
any effort to trace the gradual improvement 
in the art, from the first sports at the vintage 
to the perfect tragedy on the stage. Genius 
never did and never will proceed at a march 
so slow as that commentators and gramma- 
rians should be enabled to mark its tracks 
and count itsfootsteps. It advances by bounds 
wider than the strides of Homer’s Neptune, 
over spaces more extensive than the limited 
glance of the critic can discern. /Eschylus 
was the father of ruz Grecian drama; and 
the circumstances of the time created AEs- 
chylus. Let not the book-worm, the calcu- 
lator of chronology, or the cold weigher of 
facts and dates, tell us of Thespis and his cart, 
of Pratinas, or of Cheerilus. They, we readily 
grant, exhibited tragedies: they made im- 
provements in the dresses of actors, the mo- 
dulation of metres, the arrangement of music, 
and the decorations of scenery. All these 
were improvements, and improvements in 
the drama; but with the distinctive character 
of that intellectual prodigy, the Greek drama 
as we have it, these and other similar changes 
have as little to do as the inventors of the 
ancient mysteries had in producing the rival 








prodigy of Shakspeare’s plays. Schlegel 


judiciously remarks, that “ the essential fea- 
ture of Grecian tragedy is the struggle be- 
tween destiny and volition”; he might have 
added, that this mysterious contest is an im- 
portant element in every species of poetry 
that passes from the universe of matter to the 
universe of mind. It is as the first who made 
the developement of energy resisting fate the 
great object of all his writings, that we call 
this poet the father of tragedy. It is a mere 
sophism of name to say that dramatic repre- 
sentations with a similar title were previously 
exhibited; it is to mistake the accident for 
the essence, full as much as the ingenious lo- 
gician who maintained that a bashaw and a 
barrister were the same, because each wore 
tails. 

The circumstances that moulded the mind 
of Eschylus were the most extraordinary 
that this world ever witnessed. He lived at 
the most eventful period of that momentous 
struggle between barbarism and civilization, 
which began in the plains of Miletus and 
terminated on the field of Arbela. Though we 
should not credit 


uid Grecia mendax 
Audet my 


still we must believe that the colossal power 
of Persia was apparently more than sufficient 
to trample down all the Grecian states by its 
mere weight, without using a weapon. Yet 
it fell by means so apparently inadequate, that 
the victors doubted their success and the 
vanquished their overthrow. Everything in 
the Persian war presents images of grandeur ; 
there were no petty skirmishes—no contests 
for a petty fort, a small village, or even a 
military position. ‘The Persians devastated 
states and burned cities; the Athenians con- 
quered not armies, but empires. AEschylus 
had a mind capable of receiving and retain- 
ing the sublime images which daily events 
presented ; his soul became familiarized with 
greatness; heconceived, he could conceive, no 
image but of the vast, the terrible, the bound- 
less. Modern critics frequently complain that 
in his writings everything isexaggerated, and 
we confess the fact; but in his experience 
every incident was of disproportioned mag- 
nitude, that is, disproportioned to those re- 
corded in any other period of history. What 
images of ruin can parallel the destruction of 
the tk cities in Asia Minor, or the con- 
flagration of Athens? What event unites 
more of human terror and religious horror 
than the destruction of the detachment sent 
to plunder Delphi—a destruction so total and 
complete, so awful in its forms, so unnatural 
in its circumstances, that even at this day 
some are found who believe it miraculous? 
We need but name Thermopylz, Salamis, 
Platea, and Mycale, to recall even to us 
moderns, images more spirit-stirring, more 
sublime, and more terrible, than we, with the 
additional experience of more than two thoy- 
sand years, could derive from any other source. 
The majestic sternness of Aiscbylus is re- 
lieved by no soft or tender feeling ; affection 
has little if any place in his dramas. Orestes 
avenges his father’s death more as an instru- 
ment in the hand of fate than from motives 
of filial piety; Electra welcomes him as an 
avenger rather than a brother. This was a 
characteristic of the time. In the awful crisis 
of freedom all the tender ties of domestic re- 
lationship were broken, and all other feelin 
absorbed in the stern determination to 





free. No one ever loved schylus; his 
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writings are read with wonder, admiration, 
and awe—but never regarded with affection. 

Flaxman, whose outlines, admirably re- 
duced by Finden, illustrate this volume, is 
almost the only person who has adequately 
apprehended the peculiar nature of the cha- 
racters that /Eschylus has drawn. They have 
a fixed, not to say a cold statue-like appear- 
ance; their energies are in thought rather 
than action. But on this topic, the illustra- 
tions provided in the work render commen- 
tary superfluous. Our pen could not portray 
our own feelings so powerfully as Flaxman’s 
pencil. 

This rapid sketch is rather an effort to de- 
scribe the general feelings suggested by con- 
templating the character of /Eschylus and 
his writings, than a sober review of either. In 
fact, a criticism on /schylus, to be worth 
anything, should extend to several volumes; 
and unless the writer possessed in no small 
degree some of the poet’s own peculiar powers, 
he must fail to portray him aright. 

The present edition deserves great, but not 
unmixed praise. The introductory and ex- 
planatory matter is of the highest value, and 
contains more information respecting the 
Grecian drama, its origin, its nature, and its 
influence, than any other work in our lan- 

e. We think that the editor estimates 
Potter too highly as a translator, and that it 
would have been a decided improvement to 
have introduced some parts which have been 
executed with more spirit and fidelity by others: 
—the translation ofthe Agamemnon, by Sym- 
mons, for instance, which preserves more of 
the original character than could well be cre- 
dited, and is a rare union of spirit and fidelity. 








Atherton. By the Author of ‘Rank and 
Talent.’ London, 1831. Simpkin & Mar- 
shall. 

Tue former novels by the author of ‘ Atherton’ 

were distinguished by an acute and vigorous 

perception of character, by a fluent and easy 
style, and by an imagination which was uni- 
formly regulated by propriety and good taste. 

We recognize all these qualities in a still greater 

degree in his present work ; and in this instance, 

we think he has been more fortunate in the 
story than on some previous occasions. Though 
the characters he has selected are such as may 
be met in ordinary life, he has made them more 
interesting, to our taste, than the superhuman 
heroes and heroines of modern romance. 
* Atherton’ is a tale of common life, and is cer- 
tainly one of the best of its class. Such cha- 
racters, to be sure, as Major Martin are rarely 
to be found; but in the hands of this author he 
is made intensely interesting, and even majestic, 
in the magnitude of his crimes, and the self- 
sustained audacity of spirit with which he 
triumphs over the meaner-minded associates of 
his guilt. The solicitor, Nicholson, is very well 
drawn; and a fine moral may be deduced from 
the gradual steps by which that pusillanimous 
scoundrel descends from petty meannesses to 
the most appalling atrocities of crime. A brief 
analysis of the story may serve, in some mea- 
sure, to justify our high opinion of the novel ; 
and the extracts we shall give, will furnish 
specimens of the nervousness of the style. 
Frank Atherton, the hero of the tale, is first 
presented to us as the apprentice to a good old 
stationer in London, by name Mr. John Bryant. 





His birth is perfectly unknown; and the only 
clve by which he may hope to discover it, is a 
ring which had been given him by the person 
(a Mr. Atherton,) who brought him up. His 
scenes in London during the Wilkite fever are 
very graphically told: he displeases his old 
master by his adherence to Wilkes and liberty, 
is dismissed from his service, and is received 
by Mr. Robert Bryant, the “liberal” brother of 
the tight-laced old stationer. By him he is in- 
troduced to Dr. Johnson, who, with his charac- 
teristic generosity, interests himself in the 
friendless young man’s fortunes, and procures 
him a situation in the service of Mr. Vernon, a 
distinguished merchant, whose affairs had at that 
time summoned him to the West Indies. The 
night previous to the day he was to sail, Frank 
is entrapped into a crimping-house, in which 
he meets Major Martin; he is hurried on board 
a vessel bound for Madras, but luckily makes 
his escape at Madeira, and is received under a 
different name (for the Major had forced him 
to assume an alias,) into the family of Sir Ed- 
ward Vernon, the brother of the merchant to 
whom he had been recommended by Dr. John- 
son. Here he meets Mr. Vernon’s daughter, 
Charlotte, with whom he, of course, falls despe- 
rately in love. Even here, however, he is found 
out by the indefatigable Major, and shipped off 
for his previous destination. He stays some 
time at Madras, where, at length, he meets with 
the Mr. Atherton who had apprenticed him to 
Mr. Bryant, and by him is enabled to return to 
England. He also gives him so far an insight 
into his birth, that he feels nearly assured that 
his ersecutor, the Major, is his father. 

On hisreturn to London he finds great changes. 
Among the rest, his friend Nicholson, a weak 
unprincipled solicitor whom he had left in 
poverty, has risen greatly in his profession, and, 
at first, pretends to have forgotten his former 
friend. However, one night at the play, Frank 
recognizes Sir Edward and Miss Vernonin a box, 
and is surprised to see Nicholson of the party. 
There is also another young man who pays 
great attention to the lady, and accompanies 
them home in the carriage. The latter, he is told, 
is a relation of the Vernons, and Nicholson also 
invites him to call at his office on the succeeding 
afternoon, and be introduced to his father. 
He finds him in the person of the Major, who 
explains to him the causes of his apparently 
unaccountable behaviour ; and by his newly dis- 
covered parent, he is enabled to enter into all 
the gaieties of the season. At the Lord Mayor's 
ball, he is recognized by Lady Vernon, and in- 
vited by her to call upon Sir Edward. This, 
though strongly dissuaded from it by Nicholson, 
he does, and is most kindly received by every 
member of the family. Sir Edward here intro- 
duces him to his acknowledged son, the booby 
he had seen at the play, and informs him there 
had beena private marriage, before the marriage 
with the present Lady Vernon ;—the child of 
that marriage had been consigned to the care 
of Major Martin, who had married the sister of 
Sir Edward’s first wife ;—that when Sir Edward’s 
parents, through fear of whom he concealed his 
marriage, were dead, he applied to Major Martin 
for his son, and proposed to acknowledge him, 
but was greatly “disappointed in the vulgarity of 
the youth’s manners, and the unfurnished state 
of his mind.” The plot from this is very evi- 
dent—the Major has exchanged his own son for 
Sir Edward’s, and through him extracts money 
for his own uses from the unsuspecting baronet. 
But in a short time, he and his accomplice Ni- 
cholson, perceive that Frank Atherton begins 
to suspect their trick, and accordingly they try 
all means in their power to dispose of him; and 
Tom, the Major’s real son, at the instigation of 
his father, attempts, while out shooting, to mur- 
der poor Atherton as if by mistake. He wounds 
him, but fails in his object. As no way is left 





to prevent detection, the Major and Nicholson 
at last agree to murder him. And here the 
narrative is intensely interesting—they go down 
to Vernon park, and Nicholson is encouraged 
to enter apparently into the Major’s views, as 
he is certain Frank is at the time in London. 
He accordingly writes a letter to Frank, telling 
him to meet him in the Shepherd’s Glen at mid- 
night, and enjoys his supper before setting out 
on the expedition, as he is assured it cannot 
terminate in murder, the victim being far beyond 
their reach. Let the author give the scene in 
his own words :— 


“ At length they set out on their expedition; 
and at least half an hour before the time ap- 
pointed, they reached the Shepherd’s glen. 

“Now Nicholson,’ said the Major, ‘if you 
go cleverly through your work, your fortune is 
made.’ 

““* We are too soon,’ answered the lawyer. 

“So much the better. We shall go more 
coolly about our work.’ 

“The moon, which was then high, gave but 
occasional gleams of misty light through masses 
of dense and slowly moving clouds threatening 
snow. There was light enough, however, to let 
them see the entrance of the glen towards Ver- 
non Park. The minutes went slowly, but they 
went. The chimes at length were heard, they 
were playing the old air of the Miller of Mans- 
field; the melody came dismally on the breeze, 
and by this time the fumes of the punch were 
evaporating from the brains of the lawyer, and 
he grew tired of waiting for nothing.— Minutes 
went. 

“ ¢ He is late,’ said Nicholson. 

“¢ Allin good time,’ said the Major, ‘ perhaps 
they sup late at Vernon Park.’—Then, after a 
pause—‘ Now to your place and I to mine. I 
think I see him coming.—Can you grasp the 
dagger firmly—Let me see—Ay, that will do.— 
Now no flinching.’ 

“ Nicholson trembled in spite of himself, for 
if the scene were nothing else, it was a well 
acted passage of melodrame. 

“¢We must be careful not to make a mis- 
take,’ said Nicholson, with an effort of levity, 
‘and murder some poor innocent shepherd in 
his midnight wanderings.’ 

“‘¢ Hush, hush,’ said the Major, ‘he is here.’ 
—So saying, he stepped hastily across the little 
stream, and took his station among the shrubs 
and brambles, that shaded and shrouded the 
meditated grave.—Nicholson, who thought there 
was a mistake, looked fearlessly and inquiringly 
towards the entrance of the glen, where, by the 
moon’s scanty light, he saw that which sent the 
blood rushing through his veins in tumultuous 
torrents of almost madness. It was to his eye 
in form and aspect, in attitude, in dress, in gait, 
no other than Atherton himself. The paper was 
in his hand, which he seemed to brandish and 
display as a signal to his midnight informant. 
In an instant the lawyer’s courage, if courage it 
might be called, sunk down in absolute and 
agonizing cowardice and dread. Rushing through 
the rivulet, he threw himself, trembling like a 
beaten spaniel, at the feet of his master, and 
exclaimed in convulsive emotion, ‘I cannot—I 
cannot—oh mercy !—’ 

“The Major kicked him contemptuously 
away, and seizing the dagger from a hand that 
willingly relinquished it, sprang to the other 
side of the glen; while Nicholson lay trembling 
on the ground with his face averted from the 
scene. In an instant the lawyer heard a stab, 
a sob, and a struggle, and turning round in- 
stinctively, he saw the Major and his victim 
rolling in the stream of water, now deeply tinged 
with the blood of the wounded man. 

“¢ Help, help, contemptible coward,’ were the 
first words uttered by the Major. So saying, 
he lifted up his hand, aiming another blow at 
his vietim, when his arm was arrested by ® 
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voice, not of Atherton, but of the Major’s own son 
exclaiming, ‘ Father, my Father, mercy, mercy !’ 

“The Major started, Nicholson was horror- 
struck, and felt infinitely more than the mur- 
derer himself. ‘ How !—What means this?’ ex- 
claimed the father, lifting his wounded son, and 
dropping the instrument of murder.—‘ Speak, 
boy, speak, what madness brought you here ?’ 

* Faintly and feebly as one who feels life 
ebbing fast away, the young man replied, ‘ It was 
not madness—it was the letter—the treacherous 
letter—I saw Nicholson’s handwriting—on this 
letter—to my cousin—I opened it—oh—water 
—water—I—he is gone—’ The Major and 
Nicholson now understood; but it was too late. 
The latter had at least the satisfaction of having 
saved the life of Atherton; but the Major had 
blood upon his hand and despair in his heart. 
He had reached the climax of crime, and he 
heard as the knell of his departing hopes, the 
last groan of his murdered son. The lifeless 
body sunk from his relaxed arms, and Nicholson 
and the Major stood entranced as it were, gazing 
with an ignorant and indefinite feeling at the 
miserable sight before them. 

“The clouds rolled away and left the clear 
bright moon in the placid depths of heaven 
shedding the fulness of its midnight lustre on a 
sight from which humanity is wisely formed to 
revolt with horror. The slaughtered youth had 
fallen in the water, his face was turned towards 
his unnatural father, his cold hand yet grasped 
the letter, by which he had been betrayed into 
a snare not intended for him.” iii. 46—52. 


After this the denouement comes rapidly on. 
The murder is discovered, Nicholson is arrested 
and saves his own life by impeaching his com- 
panion, That “ bold bad man” retains his dar- 
ing courage and his implacable hatred towards 
his nephew to the last. He dies in prison pre- 
vious to his intended execution, and the novel 
concludes with the death of Sir Edward Vernon, 
and with Frank Atherton being acknowledged as 
the legitimate heir to his title and estates, and 
accepted as the betrothed husband of the amiable 
Charlotte. In this succinct view, we have of 
course omitted many very prominent characters. 
We must, however, give our readers a smack of 
the quality of our friend Parson Plush, a speci- 
men of the old school of clergymen, now happily 
departed to give place we hope to more decorous, 
if not more pleasant successors. The Reverend 
Simon is holding colloquy with the old stationer 
Mr. Bryant; which, after the club, he was fre- 
quently in the habit of doing—and to this soft 
interchange of soul, he was no doubt impelled 
by the hopes of a nice comfortable supper at 
the worthy shopkeeper’s expense, in which hope 
he was not often disappointed :— 

“*Mr. Plush you don’t help yourself; I don’t 
know what will be the end of all this. It is im- 
possible that things can go on much longer at 
this rate. For my own part I think we shall 
soon have no government at all. It is next to 
impossible to walk safely along the streets by 
broad daylight; there was poor Mrs. Dickinson, 
the other day, as she was returning home from 
my brother’s, in Cornhill, a set of disorderly 
fellows met her at the top of the Old Bailey, 
and because she would not cry out Wilkes and 
liberty! they set upon her and hustled her and 
fairly drove her into the kennel; and this they 
call liberty.’ 

“*T wonder what good,’ responded Mr. 
Plush, ‘the people of the city can propose to 
themselves from countenancing such a man as 
Wilkes.—Everybody says, he looks forward to 
be alderman of your ward.’ 

“* Alderman of our ward!’ exclaimed Mr. 
Bryant. ‘ Well, Mr. Plush, I have seen a great 
many changes in my time; but this would be 
worse than all. I do really think that if I were 
to see that fellow in the Lord Mayor’s coach, it 
would absolutely be the death of me. A pretty 





licence, forsooth, would then be granted to all 
manner of rioting and lawless behaviour. We 
should scarcely be able to sleep safely in our 
beds. I remember the time, Mr. Plush, when 
an alderman of the city of London was looked 
upon as a person of consequence and gravity. 
He was regarded as a being of a superior order 
to the common run of citizens; and if at any 
time there happened to be any disorderly goings 
on,—for in the best of times, you know, these 
things cannot be altogether prevented,—the ap- 
proach of an alderman of the city was enough 
to quiet the disturbance at once. Aldermen 
were then held in reverence, but now it has 
become a quite different concern altogether. 
And where is the end of it to be, Mr. Plush,— 
that is my fear, what will be the end of it?’ 

“Let us hope for the best, Mr. Bryant,’ 
replied his reverend friend; ‘ there have been 
troublous times before now, and yet we have 
survived them. It is not much above twenty 
years ago that the Pretender was within a hun- 
dred and twenty miles of London, and we all 
thought of the days of bloody Queen Mary, and 
expected to sce the fires of Smithfield kindled 
up again.’ 

“¢ Ah,’ said Mr. Bryant, ‘ I remember it well 
enough. There was a little alarm then. But 
a hundred and twenty miles is a great distance, 
Mr. Plush; I am sure if I were to be only 
twenty miles from London, I should be afraid 
that [ could never get back again. I wish 
Wilkes were a hundred and twenty miles off, ay 
or two hundred miles for that matter, the far- 
ther the better. That’s my way of thinking of 
such firebrands. Why you see, Mr. Plush,— 
come you don’t take anything—the Pretender 
was a great way off, and he was only talked 
about. Now this fellow Wilkes is in the city, 
and he is bringing rebellion up to our very 
doors and firesides. You see the efiect of it in 
my family, and I dare say you don’t find half 
as many people attend morning prayers at 
church as there used to be; for my part, you 
know, I cannot possibly come, for I have got a 
shop to mind.’ 

“* Why, I don’t know how it is, whether it is 
owing to Mr. Wilkes or not, but I never get 
into a desk or a pulpit but I find the church 
nearly empty.’ 

“And yet you preach very good sermons, 
Mr. Plush, sometimes.’ 

“‘ «Most likely I do sometimes,’ replied Mr. 
Plush, ‘ for I preach all sorts. It is my notion, 
Mr. Bryant, that a man never need trouble him- 
self to make sermons, there are already so many 
good ones ready made; and I am sure if the 
people do not edify by hearing one of Tillotson’s 
sermons, they are not likely to receive any be- 
nefit by hearing one of mine.’ 

“¢ But now-a-days,’ said the stationer, 
‘people neither mind sermons nor anything 
else. I think it very hard, Mr. Plush, that 
having lived to this time of life, I cannot end 
my days in peace.’ 

«We must hope for the best, Mr. Bryant,’ 
replied the easy-minded clerical supplementary ; 
‘that’s always my way. I have gone on hoping 
and hoping, and so [ must to the end of the 
chapter. ‘There is many a man that was at col- 
lege with me, now riding in his carriage, and 
more than one has found his way to the bench, 
and I have been toiling all my life long, and 
working harder than any of them, and have not 
even got a curacy. It is all luck, Mr. Bryant, 
depend upon it, it is all luck ; and what’s the use 
of grumbling? This is capital tobacco.’ 

“ Mr. Bryant sighed, but whether because he 
did not know the use of grumbling, or because 
he saw no end of his grumbling, did not appear. 
And the Rev. Simon Plush having drunk three 
glasses of rum and water, and smoked several 
pipes of tobacco, felt sleepy, and took his 
leave.” i, 37 —43. 





Neuman and Baretti’s Dictionary of the Spanish 
and English Languages. By M. Soane, M.D. 
2 vols. 8", 5th edit. London, 1831. Long- 
mans. 
It is the blessing of philosophy that it can find 
the germ of good in things evil: so let us console 
ourselves that to the last Spanish revolution we 
are indebted for this improved edition of a work 
so much wanted. The names of Neuman and 
Baretti seem to have been retained in the title- 
page because they were familiar to the book- 
seller, for the work to which they were heretofore 
attixed was positively disgraceful. The improve- 
ments mentioned in the Preface to this edition 
are really to be found in the work. Dr. Soane 
has done much; and we only wish, that instead of 
amending, with great diligence, a vile old work, 
he had compiled a new one: every page of this 
proves how competent he was to do so, and we 
hope he will hereafter venture upon it. We hope, 
too, that he will give usan abridgment of this work, 
and that, strengthened by experience, he will 
boldly venture on an original, and not attempt to 
amend the abridgment of his predecessors ; for 
if he should, he will find not only all the blunders 
of the larger work, but some original ones. 


Posthumous Testimony; a Discourse on occasion 
of the Death of the Rev. Robert Hall. By the 
Rev. F. A. Cox, LL.D. London, 1831. 
Westley & Davis. 

Tue Works and Miscellaneous Papers of the 
Rev. Robert Hall will, we believe, hereafter be 
published; in the meantime, this is a not un- 
worthy testimony to the virtue and the genius 
of that excellent man. Dr. Cox, who knew him 
well, and valued him at his full worth, has given 
to this discourse much of the interest of a bio- 
graphical memoir, and it will be read with great 
satisfaction by the many to whom Hall was 
known, and by whom he was beloved. 





ORIGINAL PAPERS 





TRANSLATIONS FROM KORNER.—No. III. 
LUTZOW’S WILD CHASE. 

[Without some explanation, perhaps no one unac- 
quainted with German would feel a tenth part of the 
fire of this War-Song. The word jdgd, which signifies 
a chase, or hunt, is played upon in the most spirited 
manner, as given to Lutzow’s troop of light horsemen, 
or jaegers, which are literally hunters, though the 
second sense, most generally known in England, is that 
of light cavalry. It was in Litzow’s troop that Korner 
fought and tell; and it will be well believed that this 
was, of all his “‘ Lyre anp Sworn,” the favourite song 

gst his pani of that free band of patriots. 
The music of Weber—perbaps of all music that ever 
gave soul to poetry, the most happily inspired—has 
made this noble strain well known to not a few of my 
countrymen. I have endeavoured to make the transla- 
tion as faithful as our language would allow,—and the 
explanation I have given of the German is equally need 
ful for my English.) 
Wuat gleams through yon wood in the sun- 
light gay? 

—Hark !—nearer and nearer resounding, 
They gallop towards us in dark array ! 

And echoing horns loudly ring o’er their way! 

Till fear chills our hearts’ free bounding. 
Would ye ask who that band of black riders are? 
They are Lurzow’s WILD CuASE, fiery Yigers 

of war! 
What rushes so quick the deep forest round, 

And from hill to hill lightly glances? 

They lie by night in their ambush-ground ; 
Their hurrah peals—loud their carabines sound ! 
In his death-leap each French fool dances ! 
Would ye ask who that band of black Yagers are? 
They are Lutzow’s wiLp CHASE, the bold hun- 

ters of war! 
Where the ripe grape clusters—where sounding 
waves shine, 
There the wretches an ambush are trying ; 
Like a thunder-storm rushes that long dark line ! 
They plunge with stout arms in the rapid Rhine, 
And land where their foemen are lying. 
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Would ye ask who that band of black swimmers 
are? 

They are Lutzow’s wItp cHAsE, fiery Yiigers 
of war! 


Why peals through yon valley the stormy fight ? 
What sabres are yonder clashing ? 

The wild dark riders there strike for their right! 
There the sparks of Freedom burst free to light, 
Till they blaze up in blood-flames flashing ! 
Would ye ask who that band of black warriors 

are? 
They are Lutzow’s wiLp cuAse fiery Yiigers 
of war! 


With his last look on sunlight, who gasping lies, 
’Midst slain foes, whose ranks he has severed ? 
Death heavily weighs on his sinking eyes, 
But his bold heart quails not—he gladly dies! 
For his Fatner-Lanp is delivered ! 
Would ye ask who those black dying warriors are ? 
They were Lutzow’s WiLp CHASE, fiery Yiigers 
of war! 
’Tis our own WILD CHASE—’tis our GERMAN 
CHASE! 
’Gainst the tyrants’ blood who oppress us— 
Not a tear-drop shall dim the loved girl’s peaceful 


face, 
Ifour land be but free, and day dawns o’er night’s 
dlace, 
Though her friend fall ere victory bless us! 
But from fathers to sons shall our names be told 
far, 
They were Lurzow’s WILD CHASE, fiery Yiigers 


of war! 
W. B.C. 
Liverpool, 15th May, 1831. 





SCIENTIFIC AND LITERARY 





ROYAL SOCIETY. 

May 19.—John William Lubbock, Esq., V.P. 
and Treasurer, in the chair.—Four papers were 
read —‘On Suspension Bridges,’ by Davies 
Gilbert, Esq., V.P.R.S., ‘ Researches on Phy- 
sical Astronomy,’ by John W. Lubbock, Esq., 
‘On the Standard Yard, constructed for the 
Royal Society,’ by Capt. Kater, F.R.S., and 
*On the Blood,’ by —— Thackrah, Esq., com- 
municated by Sir Astley Cooper, Bart. 

Having proceeded to the ballot of William 
Snow Harris, Esq., it was found on counting 
the balls that there were not a sufficient number 
of Fellows present, and the election was conse- 
quently postponed till the next meeting, which 
will be on the 2nd of June next. Alexander 
Barry, Esq., was proposed. The following were 
among the presents:—A cast from the marble 
bust, executed by E. H. Baily, R.A., and now 
in the possession of the Royal Institution, of 
Michael Faraday, Esq." F.R.S., presented by 
Richard Hollier, Esq. ; a Catalogue of the con- 
tents of the Museum, as also of the Library, of 
the Royal College of Surgeons,—presented by 
the College. 


SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES. 


May 19.—Hudson Gurney, V.P., in the chair. 
—The usual seriousness of the Society of An- 
tiquaries was interrupted this evening by the 
reading of an essay on hats by Mr. J. A. Repton, 
a Fellow of the Society. It was principally 
confined to the male head-covering of this 
country from the time of Richard I. to that of 
Queen Anne, and was accompanied by a series 
of spirited drawings from old sculptures, paint- 
ings, tapestries, prints, &c. and elucidated by 
numberless quaint and amusing extracts and 
anecdotes from ancient and modern poets, chro- 
niclers, and essayists. Mr. Repton promises a 
similar disquisition in due time, on the more 
variable, though certainly not more fantastical, 
head-covering of the ladies through the same 
period. 





Testimonials recommendatory of two new | 


candidates to be admitted Fellows of the Society 
were read, and ordered to be suspended the 
usual time in the meeting-room ; and notice was 
given from the chair that the ballot would be 
for the election of John Falconer, Esq., on 
Thursday, June 9th. The Vice President, on 
rising, declared the meeting of the Society ad- 
journed to Thursday, June 2nd, over the Whit- 
sun holidays, 


ROYAL INSTITUTION. 

May 13.—A_ discourse, delivered by Mr. 
Brockedon, ‘On the probable route of Han- 
nibal over the Alps,’ occupied the attention of 
the members and their friends this evening. 
The ingenuity of learned commentators has been 
much exercised on this difficult subject; but 
many of them seemed to consider, that it was 
quite enough to speculate at home upon the 
map of Switzerland, without exploring or even 
visiting the country at all. They have thus led 
Hannibal up perpendicular ascents, and plunged 
him headlong into ravines on the other side, 
with the utmost indifference. Mr. Brockedon 


; read some extracts from modern authors, in 


which he pointed out many extravagances of 
this kind; and from the particular knowledge 
that gentleman possesses of the Passes of the 
Alps, we believe his arguments are founded on 
actual observation. We are aware how incom- 
parably easier it is to travel on a map, than 
through such a mountainous district as that of 
the Alps, even now that maps are made to ex- 
press, with some nicety, the varying surface of 
the country they represent: but it is only of 
Jate years that such attention has been paid to 
surveys; and, formerly, a map, if accurate as to 


the highest commendation. It appears that the 
species named pinus grandis attains a height 
varying from one to 210 feet ; its circumference 


| being from twelve to fifteen feet. Seeds of this, 


| and of several others, we understand, have been 


received. 
The exhibition usually expected at this season 


| of the year, was curtailed, in no small degree, 


by the excessive frosts to which the gardens 
have been subjected lately during the night :— 
we, however, noticed the following articles in 
the collection : a hybrid cactus, from the Comte 
de Vandes—borronia serrulata, yellow azalea 
Indica, and Keen’s seedling strawberries, from 
Mrs, Marryat—and lupines, pentstemons, roses, 
pzonias, sinningias, glycine sinensis, and the 
beautiful parasite aerides guttatum, from the 
garden of the Society. 

Benjamin George Hodges, Esq., William 
Taylor Copeland, Esq., and John Wild, Esq. 
were elected Fellows of the Society. 

May 18.—The second lecture on Botany was 
given this day to astill more numerous attendance 
than the last, and as the former one was confined 
to the leaves and general texture of the vegetable 
kingdom, this continued the subject by treating 
principally on the functions of the blossom, and 
on the flowers of plants. The latter, being with 


| all their beauty only modifications of the leaves, 


the position of towns, scldom gave anything be- | 


yond a mere indication of principal mountains. 

Mr. Brockedon illustrated his lecture by a 
sketched map, of which his own explanation 
supplied the detail; and he is decidedly of 
opinion, after having explored the probable 
scene of action in every direction, that the Petit 
St. Bernard was the route of Hannibal and his 
army. 

It is quite impossible for us to give our 
readers any account of the arguments which 
lead to this conclusion, because they are in 
reality only apparent to one who has examined 
the country for this particular purpose. Mr. 
Brockedon may probably be right in his con- 
jecture, for he has made the face of Switzerland 
an object of study; but his audience could only 
be convinced of its truth, in proportion to the 
credit they give him for diligent research and 
accurate observation. 

The subject, therefore, though very well 
treated, was, we think, not so well adapted to 
these evening meetings of the Institution, as 
those which admit of more satisfactory illustra- 
tration in the lecture-room. 


HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY, 

May 17.—Extracts were read from letters re- 
cently received from Mr. Drummond Hay, his 
Majesty’s agent at Tangier, and from Mr. David 
Douglas, the Society’s collector in North-west 
America ;—the former mainly consisted of notes 
and remarks on a collection of seeds transmitted 
by him, and on the Botany incidental to the 
empire of Marocco ;—that of the latter reported 
the progress he had made in the formation ot 
his collections in the territories of the Hudson’s 
Bay Company, and was heard with interest, on 
account of the great advantages which have ac- 
crued from his former visit to those regions, 
and the known richness of the country he is 
traversing, in hardy vegetable productions. The 
account given by him of the pine forests in the 
vicinity of the Columbia river, make the exer- 
tions of the Society to introduce into England 
the valuable varieties of that timber, worthy of 








furnished a striking example of the curious ana- 
logy which one part of a plant bears to another, 
and the different forms under which the same 
parts are presented to the eye. The anthers, 
with the vivifying influence of the pollen, were 
described in detail; as were the reticulated, 
spherical, triangular, oval, and cylindrical ap- 
pearances of the latter organ. ‘The fertilizing 
power of a grain of pollen was accounted for by 
its discharging, when in contact with the stigma, 
bodies possessing what appears to be sponta- 
neous motion. 

Mr. Lindley dwelt at some length on hybrid 
plants, and on the beneficial and pleasing results 
likely to attend the judicious crossing of one va- 
riety with another, considering the advantages 
that have already arisen, notwithstanding the 
absence of any exact notions of the manner in 
which the influence of the pollen is exercised. 
The beautiful azaleas, raised by Lord Carnarvon, 
the noisette, boursault, and other hybrid China 
roses, the rosa ruga, so celebrated for its fra- 
grance, the hardy American rhododendron cataw- 
biense, fertilized by the tender East Indian R. 
arboreum, giving rise to an extremely fine hardy 
variety; and the English oak by being crossed 
with the evergreen, producing a species with the 
qualities of both parents, as may be seen in the 
Society’s garden, were all brought forward as 
evidences in support of the argument, not to say 
anything of the products in the orchard by this 
proceeding. 

The processes of ringing fruit trees, and of 
bending trees downwards, causing a greater 
quantity of blossom by the detention and conse- 
quent accumulation of sap—the cause of exces- 
sively luxuriant branches not producing flowers 
—the modes of ensuring a production of blossoms 
in the most perfect state, and the limits within 
which variations in the colours of the corolla are 
supposed to be confined, were brought succes- 
sively into notice, and concluded the lecture,— 
which will be succeeded by one on Fruit on the 
Ist of June. 


WESTMINSTER MEDICAL SOCIETY. 


April 30.—Dr. Granville in the chair.—Mr. 
Quain and Dr. Gregory gave an account of a 
most malignant form of fever, prevailing at this 
moment in the metropolis. The former gentle- 
man remarked, that the Fever Hospital had 
never been so crowded as at that moment. He 
had, owing to the kindness of the resident phy- 
sician, had an opportunity of watching the cases. 
He minutely detailed the symptoms and post 
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mortem appearances. The principal point he 
called the Society’s attention to was, its ma- 
lignant and putrescent character. After which, 
Dr. Epps read an elaborate paper on “ Counter 
Action,” in which he traced that principle of 
therapeutics from the most ancient medical au- 
thorities down to those of the present period, 
with a view to prove that the plan Mr. St. John 
Long has hitherto gained so much notoriety by, 
was not entitled to respect or attention on the 
score of novelty. A series of cases were detailed 
by the author, demonstrating the salutary in- 
fluence of judicious counter-irritation; and a 
classification of the different character of irri- 
tants was also submitted by him to the So- 
ciety. 

At the conclusion, Dr. Granville announced it 
to be the last meeting of this season. He glanced 
at the brilliancy that had distinguished the 
papers and discussions during this the twenty- 
second session, and thanked the Society for the 
kindness and attention shown him during the 
period of his presidency. 

The meetings will be resumed in October, 
when we hope to be able still to give such an 
epitome of the proceedings as we think likely to 
interest our scientific and literary readers ge- 
nerally. 

The above report was, unfortunately, mislaid, 
otherwise it would have appeared in our former 
number. 


CAMBRIDGE PHILOSOPHICAL SOCIETY. 


A meeting was held on Monday evening, Dr. 
Haviland in the chair.—The last volume of the 
Memoirs of the Royal Academy of Sciences at 
Berlin, was announced as having been presented 
to the Society. 

A description of Chiasognathus Grantii, a 
new Lucanizeous insect, forming the type of 
an undescribed genus, was read; together with 
some brief remarks upon its structure and affini- 
ties, by J. F. Stephens, Esq. This insect, 
which is remarkable in several of its characters, 
especially the peculiar conformation of its an- 
tenne and the brilliancy of its colours, was 
taken by Dr. Grant, in the island of Chiloe, off 
Chili. A paper was also read by Dr. Clark, 
professor of anatomy, on the subject of a human 
monster of the kind called semi-double, the 
lower parts of two individuals being separate, 
and the upper parts, from the umbilicus, united. 
The existence of two hearts, with a connected 
circulation, combining the two systems of blood- 
vessels into one, and the peculiar manner in 
which the two heads, united by their anterior 
parts, exhibited two lateral faces of imperfect 
structure, was described and illustrated by 
drawings. After the meeting, Mr. Willis ex- 
hibited a repetition of Mr. Trevelyan’s experi- 
ment of the rocking of a bar of heated brass 
placed upon a cold plate of lead. Mr. L. Jenyns 
gave an explanation, illustrated by drawings, 
of the application recently made by Mr. Vigors, 
of the quinary system of Mr. M‘Leay to the 
classification of birds. Some observations were 
also made on the relation between the quinary 
subdivisions of the mammalia and of the aves, 
and on the manner in which the transition from 
one class to the other appears to take place, by 
means of resemblances between the structure of 
the order glires in the former class, and rasores 
in the latter. 

The anniversary meeting was held on Tuesday 
the 17th, when the following officers were elected 
for the ensuing year :— 

President .... Professsor Sedgwick, Trin. Coll. 
Vice Pres..... Professor Cumming (re-elected). 
Dr. Haviland, St. John’s. 
Mr. Peacock, ‘rin. Coll. 


Treasurer .... Dr. F. Thackeray (re-elected). 
Secretaries .. Professor mee ly do. ) 


Recasiie Professor Whewell. do. 
Ww: . 
Reading-room, }Rev. J. Lodge, Magd. Coll. 





Council, Old..Rev. R. Willis, Caius Coll. 
Rev. H. Kirby, Clare Hall. 
W. H. Miller, St. John’s Coll. 
Rev. J. Challis, Trin. Coll. 
New.. Professor Clark, Trin. Coll. 
Professor Jarrett, Cath. Hall. 
Rev. L. Jenyns, St. John’s Coll. 


The report of the Treasurer on the state of 
the Society’s funds was read. It was also stated, 
that the collections of the Society continued to 
increase, especially in the departments of birds 


and insects, and that it had become absolutely | 
necessary to enlarge the space appropriated for | 


their reception. A report was then read by 
the Secretary, on the scientific proceedings of 
the Society in the course of the past year, an 
abstract of which will appear in our next paper, 
if possible. 


MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 


. Geographical Society ...... Nine, P.M. 
Mowpay, { Medical Society ....... ... Eight, p.m. 
Medico-Botanial Society.... ight, r.m. 


Tvuxspax, ) Medico-Chirurgical Society Nine, P.M. 
Institution of Civil EngineersLight,p.m. 


Wapurs. (ie Society ........5 past 8, P.M. 








Society of Arts .........00+ past 7, P.M. 
Royal Society...........+++4 past S, P.M. 
Tuursp, { Society of Antiquaries...... BPive P.M. 
Fripay, Royal Institution .......... 4 past 8, p.m. 
PINE ARTS 
ROYAL ACADEMY EXHIBITION. 


(Continued. } 

Tue Scuoo. or Patntinc. There are 
many delightful pictures in this room. 

No. 199. The Martyrdom in Canterbury Ca- 
theral. -C. DEANE. A very rich and elabo- 
rate work; we wish Mr. Deane could prove 
to us that it is not too warm in colour. We love 
to loiter under the glorious canopy of these 
fretted domes, and know the cold damp chill 
that puts an end to the pleasantest speculations. 

No. 204. The Water-mill. C. R. STANLEY, 
and No. 262. Scene in Cranford Park. ¥F. H. 
HensHaw—are both truly English—the latter 
is a very sweet picture, and will be admired by 
all who are content with unadorned nature. 

No. 205. The Pride of the Village. F. Howarp. 
There is great power in the simplicity of the 
girl; her look seems to wither up the fine full- 
blown officer—it is a picture that tells its story 
well, though there is nothing to admire in it but 
the girl herself. 

No. 206. The Sleeping Page. The artist’s 
name is not given, which is the best thing we 
can say in his favour. 


No. 222. The Neapolitan Letter-writer. J. 
Arkinson. A good subject, which we have 


seen better treated. 

No. 228. Portrait of Lord Nugent. 
LINS. 
picture. 

No. 234. Holy Family. R.Westauu, R.A. 
A beautiful picture, only not original—every 
line and tone may be traced to others, or to for- 
mer works by the same artist. 

« No. 238. A scene from Tristram Shandy. C.R. 
Lesuiz, R.A. 

“T protest, Madam, said my uncle Toby, I can 
see nothing whatever in your eye. 

“It is not in the white, said Mrs. Wadman. 
My uncle Toby looked with might and main 
into the pupil.” 

A delightful scene indeed! My uncle Toby 
is looking into the wily widow’s eye, with the 
earnestness of a Lablache and the innocence of a 
baby. ‘The widow’s eye looks like a well of de- 
sire and beauty, into which the gazer must in- 
evitably fall. The colouring is extremely good. 

No. 258. 4 Domestic Affliction, W. E. West. 
We had hoped better things from this artist. 

No. 263. Countess of Carlisle and Dorothy 
Percy's visit to their father, Lord Percy, when 


J. Hor- 
An excellent likeness and not a bad 





under attainder. J. M. W. Turner. 
Another bilious extravagance. 

No. 298. Watteau study, by Fresnoy’s rules. 
J. M. W. Turner, R.A. A picture that makes 
us doubt our own judgment of the former, and 
of the wildest of this artist’s colouring fancies. 
What a trifle in the tone would destroy the 
beauty. We have not seen this picture com- 
mended, but to our taste it is full of delicacy and 
beauty, and is a rich gem. 

No. 281. Mr. Young in Hamlet. G. Cuint, A. 
R.A. Is a clever well-toned picture, of higher 
merit than theatrical pictures generally. The 
likeness excellent. 

No. 300. Haidee, a Greek Girl. C. L. East- 
LAKE, R.A. This artist, as we noticed before, 
has lost all relish for nature, and here is further 
proof. 

No. 306. View of Trent. A. W. Cauucort, 
R.A. A sweet picture, but too cold; the oil-flasks 
and the water-melons smack of southern suns ; 
and the arcades might have hinted to the artist 
that June, July, and August, are broiling months. 

No. 313. English Nobility receiving the Com- 
munion of the Catholic Church, §c. 8. A. Hart. 
Like all Mr. Hart's pictures, highly wrought 
and very rich in colour. 


R.A. 


The ANTE-ROOM has fewer pictures to our 
taste. 

No.355. The Stolen Interview. A.G.VicKEks, 
and No. 378. Mrs. Saunter and her Niece. T. 
CLaTeR—are carefully finished pictures. 

No. 363. Portrait of Charles Kemble, N. W. 
PicKERSGILL, R. A. is very generally admired, 
and deservedly so; but we are never reminded of 
the artist, but we think of the portrait of Sir G. 
Murray in the adjoining room. 

No. 417. 4 Sunny Morning. A. W.CaLucort, 
R.A. All Mr. Callcott’s pictures this year de- 
serve gregt praise. ‘This is very natural, and 
therefore delightful. 

No.435. Gamaliel, J. Fussex, is more praised 
by lookers on than it deserves, and yet deserves 
more than it receives from the critics. 

No. 443. Portrait of the Right Hon. Viscount 
Beresford. R. Rotuwe.y. Not equal to the 
promise of the artist and the expectations of the 
public. 


MR. HOLLINGS’ SCULPTURE, 


Mr. Hollings, the gentleman whose works 
were spoken of with great admiration by our cor- 
respondent, in his notice of the last Birmingham 
Exhibition, resolved to take the judgment of 
the London critics, and has sent up some mo- 
dels, which are now to be seen in Old Bond 
Street. Our own examination justifies all here- 
tofore said by our correspondent. The large 
group of the ‘ Murder of the Innocents,’ we 
consider a mere professional exercise—a study, 
and a self-testing of his own power; the back 
is anatomically very fine, the female figure 
very beautiful—but there ends our admiration. 
The ‘Conrad and Medora’ won the Lawley 
prize and deserved it, and was commended 
months since in this paper. But the ‘ Aurora 
and Zephyrus’ is a work of high art, full of grace 
and delicacy, poetry and beauty, finely conceived 
and exquisitely modelled—a work we should de- 
light tosee in marble, and which, if we abounded 
more in “ this world’s encumbrances,” we would 
ourselves give commission to have so executed ; 
and the practical power manifested in the busts 
of Miss Rhodes and Mr. C. Lloyd, satisfy us 
the work would be worthy of the artist, and jus- 
tify our faith in him. ‘The little bas-relief of 
‘Venus borne by the Zephyrs,’ is less to our 
taste. The Venus is too like Thorwaldsen’s 
famous ‘ Night,’ and Thorwaldsen’s famous 
‘ Night,’ if we dare say so, is itself but a copy of 
an old fresco, in one of the Italian palaces, 
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LODGE’S PORTRAITS. 
Messrs. Harding and Lepard have again 
opened their rooms for the gratuitous exhibition 
of this most beautiful series of portraits. ‘There 
are several additions since last year. We called 
in merely to ascertain this fact, and to our own 
astonishment, idled away three hours with un- 
diminished satisfaction. We know of no exhi- 
bition in London of equal interest. 
———— SE 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
Panorama of Constantinople and its Environs, from 
Scutari. Drawn from sketches by J. Pitman, 
Esq., and engraved by Mr. Clark. London, 
1831. Leigh. 
Panoramic views are now well known, and this 
is a splendid addition to the number. It is on 
amuch larger scale than the Panorama of the 
Rhine. It begins at Kadi-Keui, with a distant 
view of Mount Olympus across the sea of Mar- 
mora, and proceeds up the Thracian Bosphorus, 
to the Castles of Europe and Asia, including 
Constantinople and all that is interesting in the 
vicinity. It is accompanied with an intelligent 
Companion, and is a very pleasant work to lay 
on a drawing-room table. 


Views in Kensington Gardens. From Drawings 
by Mr. J. Sargeant. Engraved by Henry 
Wallis and J. Rogers, with ‘Topographical and 
Historical Ilustrations. Churchill. 

Awork of great interest and beauty. It contains 
a View of the Palace from the fashionable walk— 
a View from the Bridge, of great delicacy, and 
equally creditable to Mr. Sargeant and Mr. 
Wallis—the Bridge—the Bridge from the Grotto, 
very beautifully engraved by Rogers—tthe Pa- 
lace from the East, and another View of the Pa- 
lace from the South-east—with two beautiful 
vignettes—‘ The Spring,’ with its cold quiet se- 
clusion, its running water, and its dappled deer, 
looks more like a nook in the forest of Arden, 
than a scene in the suburbs of this Babylonish 
city. The descriptive letter-press is sufficiently 
well written. 


Pompeiana. New Series. Parts VIII. and IX. 
By Sir Wm. Gell. London, 1831. Jennings 
& Chaplin. 
Tue high opinion we have often expressed of 
this work, makes it only necessary for us now 
to say that the publication continues equal to 
our best hopes both in interest and beauty. To 
those who have never visited Pompeii, it must 
be most valuable, as laying before them the 
minutest detail with pertect fidelity; but to all 
who have idled in its silent streets, entered 
its houses and temples, and lingered there till 
all around them grew familiar as their own 
homes, it is invaluable, as recalling scenes full 
of deep and delightful feeling. 


Landscape Illustrations of the Waverley Novels, 
Nos. 12 and 13. London, Tilt. 

*Solway Sands,’ by Fielding, the first picture, 
will satisfy us—we need look no further before 
we bestow our commendation on the work: it 
is delightful, and shows the great power of the 
artist: it is truly a work of art, for there is 
nothing in the scene itself—a waste and deso- 
late sand—that can give it interest. ‘ Wharn- 
cliffe,’ by De Wint, however, must not be for- 
gotten—there is a fine open, out-of-door fresh- 
ness about it. These are our favourites. 


Visits of William the Fourth, when Duke of 
Clarence, as Lord High Admiral, to Portsmouth. 
By Henry Moses. Published by the Artist, 
30, Weymouth Street. 

WE spoke of the interest of the first number, 

and are happy to say it wasso satisfactory to her 

Majesty, that she has consented to bestow her 

patronage on the work. Welcome to her it must 








have been; for where, from the palace to the 
humblest cottage in the kingdom, is not that 
welcome which tends to record the actions of 
the most beloved, and most deservedly beloved, 
man in England—our own patriot King—King 
WILLIAM THE Fourtu. 


We have two other works before us, which 
we know not well how to describe. The ‘ Token 
of Loyalty to our Patriotic and Beloved So- 
vereign,’ is indeed a splendid specimen of 
writing, and the portrait is most delicate and 
beautiful; the writing is by Mr. Williams, and 
the engraving by Messrs. Jones and Tyler; 
and ‘ The Champions of Constitutional Reform,’ 
including portraits of his Majesty, Earl Grey, 
Lord Brougham, Lord John Russell, and Lord 
Althorp, is tasteful and elegant. 
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Songs for the Grave and Gay ; by Thomas Haynes 
Bayly, Esq. Purday. 
THERE is, perhaps, no poet of the present day who 
has less occasion to put his name to a song, in order 
to let the town know by whom it is written than 
Mr. Haynes Bayly. There is such an extraordi- 
nary likeness between his younger children and 
his elder, that we recognize them at a glance as 
belonging to the same family. In the work before 
us, for instance, if a person were to read aloud the 
titles of the songs beginning 
“ There is not one familiar face,” 
who would not almost involuntarily say, “‘ Bayly ?” 
Again— 
« Romance for me.” 
Answer—“ Bayly.” 
Again— 
“ He passed as if he knew me not.” 
Answer, unhesitatingly, ‘* Bayly.” 
and so on to the end of the ten which the book 
contains. At the same time, it is but justice to 
say, that Mr. Bayly goes on to complete our simile 
about family likenesses, for upon closer inspection 
the general resemblance wears off, and we become 
familiar, generally pleasantly so, with the indivi- 
dual. We wish Mr. Bayly would be so good as to 
say where each melody comes from. It is not fair 
to set our recollections hunting for originals, some 
of which may have no fixed residence after all. 
We know not who has added the accompaniments, 
but we cannot say much in praise of them. The 
last of the Songs is, to our thinking, a nice little 
morceau. We like itmuch. It will be a favourite 
with the select few, if not with the million. Upon 
the whole, as the theatrical critics would say, 
“this work is not likely to detract from Mr. 
Bayly’s weil-earned reputation.” 


I've wandered o'er hills of snow ; Russian melody. 
Sung by Mr. Phillips. The symphonies and ac- 
companiments by L. Zerbini. Johanning & 
Whatmore. 

LEATHER manufactured here and placed for a 
time in contact with that imported from Russia, is 
constantly sold as the true Russian, because it has 
imbibed its odour. We insinuate nothing. This 
is called a Russian melody, and it must be so, be- 
cause it is introduced into an opera, the scene of 
which is laid in Russia. No matter: it is a charm- 
ing melody, and people will no more be able to go 
to a music-shop, without taking home a copy, than 
to hear Mr. Phillips sing it at Drury Lane, without 
being haunted by the air. The symphonies and 
accompaniments are wooden to the last degree, and 
should be re-done by a competent hand, ere they 
check the extensive sale the song must otherwise 
have. 


To win the love of thee ; ballad. 
Johanning & Whatmore. 

A lively pretty air, but M. Sola has evidently 
been setting his own words, and has been too libe- 
ral as to quantity. He has turned sterling English 
into foreign currency, and given us more small 
change than we want. Are we understood? There 
are almost more words than notes, and the song, 
though nice in itself, is like a pretty woman with 
too many teeth in her mouth. 


By C. M. Sola. 
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DRURY LANE. 

The new opera called ‘The Emissary, or the 
Revolt of Moscow,’ which we mentioned slightly 
last Saturday as having been favourably received 
the night before, has since been repeated with 
increased success. An awkwardness in the third 
act, caused by inattention on the part of one of 
the performers, produced, as we stated, some 
disapprobation on the first representation ; and 
this inattention being, strangely enough, imi- 
tated on the second, by another performer, at 
nearly the same period of the opera, called forth 
a similar expression. With this exception, all 
went well; there were several encores, and the 
music seemed to give general satisfaction. It 
appears to us that the rigid rule of dramatic 
criticism can never, in fairness, be applied to 
the speaking part of what we understand by a 
full opera. So much of the business must ne- 
cessarily be left to explanation by means of the 
concerted pieces in particular, that a great deal 
of it cannot fail to be lost to the audience, who 
are apt to charge the consequent mysterious- 
ness upon the author, without sufficient con- 
sideration. On the other hand, if he carry his 
dialogue to a sufficient extent to make his plot 
intelligible, he runs the risk of bringing the 
whole fabric into disrepute by making people 
consider the music as a clog upon the piece. 

It is between these two stools that so many 
writers of opera come to the ground. The pre- 
sent one has contrived to balance himself, and 
has given us a suiliciently agreeable vehicle for 
a vast deal of excellent music, with no remark- 
able originality in its ‘plot or conduct, but free 
from all offence. The words of some of the 
songs, &c. are very pretty, particularly Mina’s 
song in the second act, beginning, 

In love how swift the moments fly ; 
and the duet in the third, 
Hark! the merry bells are ringing. 

The words of the concerted pieces also are 
above average, and do not want that allowance, 
not only of latitude but longitude, «hich we 
always feel inclined to make, for Englis': poetry 
manufactured to fitGerman music. Mr Stultz 
is, no doubt, a capital tailor, but, we suspect 
he would not like to risk his reputation upon 
a suit of clothes made for a man with a hump 
back and a contracted leg. We are much 
obliged to Mr. Livius, not only for the music in 
this opera which bears his own name, and from 
which we would select for particular commen- 
dation, Lisiuska’s first ballad, “ If thus I please 
thine eye,” and the romance “ Fare ye well, my 
youthful dreams ;” but for introducing to our 
stage this opera of our clever countryman. Mr. 
Onslow’s concerted music has, generally speak- 
ing, a happy mixture of the powerful and pleas- 
ing, and his instrumentation is remarked by 
musicians as being especially good. This opera 
also contains a very delightful chorus, by Mr. 
Grattan Cooke ; an admirable duet by Mr. Horn, 
and a Russian melody introduced by Mr. Phillips, 
and sung by him in his best style, which will 
certainly become a general favourite. All the per- 
formers did their best according to their means, 
natural and acquired, though we cannot but 
lament, as well for our own sakes as that of the 
proprietors, that under the present professedly 
musical management, this theatre should have 
been suffered to proceed, from the commence- 
ment of the season to nearly its close, without 
any lady whose qualifications approach those of 
a first singer. “ Our old friend Harley,” as the 
papers call him, and we suppose he must be our 
old friend too, was very amusing, and excited 
much mirth by his alternate sufferings from 
cold, hunger and fright. 
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COVENT-GARDEN,. 


Tue long-talked of ‘ Historical Military Spec- 
tacle,’ called ‘Napoleon Bonaparte, Captain of 
Artillery—General and First Consul—Emperor 
and Exile,’ was produced here on Monday last. 
Very great pains and trouble have evidently been 
bestowed upon it, and, as a Spectacle, it is at 
once magnificent and pleasing. What interest 
the public are likely to take in it, and conse- 
quently what interest the public funds may pay 
upon the large capital which must have been ex- 
pended on it, remain to be seen. We can safely 
recommend it to those whoare willing to spend a 
little money to gratify their eyes; but if they are 
greedy, and stipulate for participation on behalf 
of their ears, we cannot speak so confidently. In 
short, the writing of the piece is washy in the 
extreme. Doubtless, any attempt to dramatize 
a political life so extraordinary and so recently 
ended, must have been attended with consider- 
able difficulties. Indeed, to do so forcibly, and 
yet without offending many more than would be 
pleased, must have been impossible; and it is 
precisely for this reason that we would not have 
had it attempted. Mr. Lacy has avoided all 
dangerous extremes, and so far he has done well ; 
but he has purchased security at the price of 
dulness. 

The first part introduces us to Bonaparte at 
the age of twenty-four, when a Captain of Ar- 
tillery at the siege of Toulon, a.p. 1793. The 
whole of the scenery and stage arrangement in 
this part is excellent ; and Mr. Warde’s militar 
bearing, and careful study of his great original, 
at once placed him on good terms with the au- 
dience. Between this part and the second, the 
time is supposed to have elapsed during which 
Bonaparte served under others in Italy, and 
gained victories of which they gained the credit 
—was recalled—was again sent to Italy, and 
made his first brilliant campaign as General in 
Chief—re-entered Paris with public honours— 
was sent in command to Egypt—met with suc- 
cess there, but ultimately with reverses, which 
induced him to send himself back to Paris, where 
he dissolved the Council of Five Hundred—got 
himself made First Consul—and started for his 
second Italian campaign.—The second part (in 
the year 1800) is made out chiefly by a repre- 
sentation of the memorable passage of the Great 
St. Bernard. This again is well managed, both 
as to scenery and general effect. —The third part 
brings us to 1809, after the victories of his second 
Italian campaign in 1800, his having been 
crowned Emperor in 1804, and his Austrian, 
Prussian, and Spanish conquests. In this we 
have, as principal incidents, the review of the 
French army before the Palace of Schénbrunn, 
cleverly arranged, and the attempted assassina- 
tion of the Emperor by Frederic Stapps, the 
German student. This attempt is followed by 
certain clemency towards the offender, the honour 
of which belongs exclusively to Mr. Lacy. We 
believe that Bonaparte, struck by the self-devo- 
tion of Stapps, did, like Sir Thomas Duckworth, 
mutter something to the effect of “ poor piggy” ; 
but he let him die, for all that. When you pretend 
to give history, Mr. Lacy—and truth will do, even 
for stage purposes, as well as the other thing, 
why not let us have it? After the curtain has 
closed upon this, we have to consider Napoleon 
as married to Maria Louisa, and to get over the 
whole of the Russian campaign, which, if he could 
have gotten over half as easily, we should never 
have seen at Covent Garden ‘Iheatre parts four 
and five of this entertainment ; the first of which 
shows him, after his return from Moscow, bang- 
ing away at the Wurtemburgers, with stout heart 
and seemingly unbroken spirits, at the Bridge 
of Montereau, in 1814, and the second, taking 
the memorable leave of his army at Fontaine- 
bleau, after his forced abdication. Both these 
parts, in point of scenery and getting-up, are 
all that need be wished.—The sixth part is oc- 











cupied by the scenic representation of a dream 
touching Napoleon’s past and future career— 
shown in nine compartments—commencing with 
the Siege of Toulon, and ending with his death- 
bed at St. Helena. The painting of this is 
good, but not great, with the exception of the 
burning of Moscow, which is excellent.—The 
seventh, which may fairly be called the last 
dying part, is altogether objectionable. We have 
first an attempted rescue of Bonaparte by an 
old serjeant of his, who comes to St. Helena 
disguised as a sailor—conceals himself among 
the rocks—sees the Emperor—affects him by 
telling him that he has “seen his son,” but 
touches him more by telling him that “ he has 
touched him,”’ and at length is surprised and 
shot by an English sentry. This incident either 
never happened, or at least not in the way 
represented. After this the Emperor begins to 
die, and keeps continually dying in presence of 
the audience, throughout the remainder of a 
long act, until he is dead, and the curtain falls 
upon a realization of the well-known picture of 
his death-bed. Nothing could have been more 
painfully disagreeable, more distressingly dull, 
or more foolishly chosen, than a protracted ex- 
hibition of such a nature for the stage; and it 
has this especially disadvantageous quality, that 
the better it is done the sooner the audience 
must wish it over. We know not whether they 
or Mr. Warde were most relieved at its conclu- 
sion. Good taste would, on every account, have 
omitted it altogether. Mr. Warde exerted him- 
self most creditably; he dressed, looked, and 
acted the part in all its variations, with more 
truth and precision than perhaps any one else 
on the stage could have done. The greatest 
difficulty he had to contend with was Bonaparte’s 
personal height, and even that he got over. Miss 
Taylor had the honour of being thrust into an 
absurd part, which her talent almost beguiled 
us into respecting. She is a female suttler to 
the camp, deals in provisions fand prophecies, 
drams and dreams—sceks her own fortune, and 
follows Bonaparte’s—and occasionally retails, 
we mean reveals, to him the gin and bitters, we 
beg pardon, the sweets and bitters of his coming 
fate. Mr. Keeley has a little part, which he 
made the most of. We have not space to par- 
ticularize further, but almost everybody in the 
theatre is concerned, and all did their best 
heartily and zealously. We should not omit to 
mention a new and most beautiful curtain, upon 
an improved principle, translated, like the piece, 
from the French, but better done; and we will 
not omit to cry out against the quackery of sub- 
stituting for it a black one, to fall on the dying 
scene, as also that of the black line in the bills, 
round the words “ The place of his interment.” 
We hope that sufficient curiosity will be excited 
to reimburse the proprietors for the vast expense 
lavished on this spectacle, and can only say for 
ourselves, that we have had great pleasure in 
seeing it once, and, but for the last act, should 
experience the same in seeing it again. 


MAJORS AND MINORS. 

Tue increased and increasing desertion of 
both the great houses by the play-going, or ra- 
ther the pay-going part of the public, makes it 
quite evident that if they are to open next season 
with any prospect of even moderate success, 
their ministers must introduce bills for reform, 
and reform for the bills. We have watched their 
gradual decline with painful interest, and sin- 
cerely trust that something will yet be done to 
avert a total fall. Convinced that a properly- 
directed taste for the legitimate drama, if not 
absolutely essential to the well-being of this 
great metropolis, is at least far more conducive 
to it than superficial thinkers might be inclined 
to allow—we shall ever give our hearty support 
to any set of measures likely to restore the na- 
tional theatres to what they once were. We 





assert on behalf of the public that the fault is 
not with them. We have seldom or never known 
them fail to give support to that which was 
really worthy of it, and we have frequently seen 
them accord it to that which was not. It is 
quite needless to recapitulate the points which 
have from time to time been urged as the causes 
of diminished success by the majors. The proprie- 
tors and lessees of both houses know, or ought 
to know them all full well. They should meet— 
they should discuss them honestly and openly— 
they should endeavour by candid disclosures on 
both sides to lay open the roots of the evil—they 
should agree upon the remedies to be applied, 
and, having so agreed, they should, for the first 
time, also agree in their application. Until 
this be done, they will neither of them ever 
thrive, unless by some piece of unforeseen and 
temporary luck; and until they can be persuaded 
that the success of one is necessarily conducive 
to the success of the other, this will never be 
done. The interests. of these two houses since 
the increase both in quantity and quality of the 
minors, are more than ever one and the same; 
and their being divided against one another is 
only an amplification of the position of a house 
divided against itself, of which position it may 
be that they both know something. It appears 
to us to be the want of a due perception of this 
important fact which has led them to attribute 
failure to wrong causes, and to tickle John Bull’s 
theatrical appetite with highly-seasoned hashes 
and unwholesome made-dishes, until they have 
brought themselves to fancy that the plain and 
solid food he was accustomed to will no longer 
do for him. They are mistaken. He not only 
can do with it, but he cannot do without it ; and 
if they will not give it him, he will seek it else- 
where, even though elsewhere it may not be so 
well dressed. This brings us to our point—which 
was to call the attention of our readers to the 
present extraordinary state of the play-bilis put 
forth by the majors and minors. At the Theatre 
Royal, DruryLane, we have ‘ Timour the Tartar,’ 
and the horses. At the Theatre Royal, Covent 
Garden, we have the life and death of Bonaparte 
as a mere spectacle, accompanied by every kind 
of catch-shilling gew-gaw and some horses; while 
on the other hand we find at Sadler's Wells 
‘ Romeo and Juliet’ and ‘ Katherine and Petru- 
chio,’—at the Surrey Theatre, ‘ Richard the 
Third,’ several other of Shakspeare’s plays, and 
Cumberland’s ‘ Jew,’ with Elliston—and, finally, 
at the new City Theatre in Milton Street (olim 
Grub), ‘The Merchant of Venice,’ Shylock, Mr. 
Kean!!! This is hands across and change 
places with a vengeance. It is also down the 
middle for Covent Garden and Drury Lane— 
but, query, up again? We recommend the ma- 
jors to set each to their opposite partners, take 
lands, and see if they cannot promenade back 
into their places. 


SIGNOR PAGANINI, 


We have been well pleased to observe that the 
press has been raising its voice against the 
monstrous impositions proposed to be effected 
in this performer's name; we shall add ours, and 
entreat the public not to submit to them. If the 
Opera House were to be filled, at the prices 
advertised, the Signor’s share of the plunder 
would be nearly Two thousand pounds each night 
he plays!!! And yet his equals in musical ta- 
lent—such men as John Cramer and Lindley— 
hardly dare venture to take a benefit once a 
year, in a small concert-room, for fear the 
receipts should not sufficiently exceed the ex- 
penditure, to compensate them for their trouble. 
Poor dear Mr. Lindley! your unlucky star in- 
deed prevailed, when you chose the instrument 
you were to profess. Had you had your violon- 
cello made small enough to be called a fiddle, 
and held it to your shoulder instead of turning 
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it downwards and holding it between your knees, 
you might, with the same talent, have made 
more money in an hour than you now do per- 
haps in two or three years. 

We have received the following note, which 
deserves to be alluded to, though from a humble 
correspondent :— 

S1r.—As I understand that Signor Paganini is tomake 
two thousand pounds per night, | intreat you to use your 
influence with the public to prevent my ever being 
called “ fiddler’s money” again. 

I 
Your humble servant 
SIXPENCE. 





THE PANTECHNICON. 

Tuts is an immense establishment consisting 
of two buildings, erecting for the exhibition and 
sale of property, &c. &c. It is situated close to 
Belgrave Square. 

The north building is now nearly completed, 
and will be opened to the public next week. The 
ground on which it is erected, is nearly 500 feet 
in length, with an average width of 60 feet, a 
frontage of 93, and has four floors. 

The floors are supported by cast-iron pillars. 
Between the iron pillars of one floor, and those 
above, or below, is a peculiarly-formed cast- 
iron box for receiving and connecting the gird- 
ers. Thus a complete iron support is produced 
from the ground to the roof. The whole of the 
ceilings are lathed with iron (nail rods), and 
covered with a composition which, it is said, will 
resist the strongest fire, and will not crack even 
if water be thrown against it whilst hot. 

The boarded floors are covered with iron plates 
laid upon patent felt, to preserve the underside 
of the iron from rust, and to deaden the sound. 

With the exception of a reading-room, auc- 
tion-room, and offices, on the ground-floor, 
and the rooms under and over them, each floor 
is one great enclosure for the exhibition of car- 
riages for sale. The rooms just adverted to, 
are separated from the great division of this 
building, and from each other, by brick walls 
and wrought-iron doors. 

All the staircases and the inclined planes 
from the entrance to the ground and first-floors, 
are of stone. Thus the whole of this most ex- 
tensive building is fire- proof, not a bit of wood- 
work being exposed, which, in the event of an 
accidental fire, could in the least degree en- 
danger the building. 

All the chimney-flues are lined with cast-iron. 
Nearly 500 tons of iron have already been used 
in this building. 

It was commenced in July last, and a great 
portion of it is now ready for business. 

The south building is not yet sufficiently for- 
ward for us to report on. 





MISCELLANEA 


Chapel v. Theatre-—It is pretty generally 
known that the New City Subscription Theatre, 
in Milton Street, was formerly a chapel. The 
proprietor granted a lease to certain parties, 
who let it to the Rev. Alexander Fletcher, who 
let it to Mr. Chapman. A curious question now 
arises, which is likely to interfere materially 
with the performances. There was no express 
stipulation in the first lease that this or that 
should not be done with it; but the original 
lessees have just received a gentle hint, under 
the usual covenant to repair damages, that they 
must forthwith put the premises in statu quo 
ante, §c. The first lessor comes upon the first 
lessees, they come upon the Rev. Alexander 
Fletcher, and down comes the reverend gentle- 
man upon Mr. Manager Chapman. An awful 
confusion must ensue, from each party trying to 
save himself; but, struggle as they may, we sus- 
pect the first lessor will remain uppermost, 


A celebrated tory wit of the present day, 
having to take an early dinner previous to the 
opening of the theatre, wandered into Russell 
Court, where some reforming landlord has put 
up the The Lord John Russell's Head as an 
inviting sign. The wit, turning to a friend, 
protested against entering the house, exclaiming, 
“ What! dine at the Lord John Russell's Head ! 
by no means; we shall have nothing but the 
Bill!” 

Personal Appearance of Paganini.—As many 
may not like to pay so dearly to hear this won- 
derful man, who plays to-night for the first time 
in London, we shall endeavour to give our 
readers some idea of his person, that, should 
they meet him in the street, they may be able to 
recognize him, and say they've seen him. His 
form is delicate, the arms and fingers long, his 
hair chestnut colour, falling over the shoulders, 
his cheeks pale and thin, his nose aquiline and 
long, the forehead broad and finely formed, 
overhanging his small eyes, which sparkle be- 
neath its shadow, and dart forth occasionally 
brilliant flashes—so say the French. 

The practice of playing afterpieces at the the- 
atre, is said to have been introduced by Moliére. 
On the night he first played with his ge 0 
company before the King, after the close of the 
comedy, he came forward and made a speech 
to his Majesty, and concluded by asking per- 
mission to finish the evening’s entertainment 
with a one-act piece which he had played in 
the country—the King granted his request, and 
the farce of the ‘ Amorous Doctor,’ was instantly 
given; since which, the practice has continued 
without interruption, of performing a short 
piece after the regular drama.—See Vie de 
Moliére in the French Family Library. 


Since the 5th May, (says Le Globe,) the an- 
niversary of the death of Napoleon, the people 
have strewn the base of the column in the Place 
Vendome with laurel crowns.—(The govern- 
ment has since ordered their removal—which 
could not but create disturbance, and such has 
been the result.) 

A great number of sculptors have entered 
their names as candidates for the honour of exe- 
cuting the new statue of Napoleon, which is to 
he placed on the column in the Place Vendome. 


The Académie Frangaise has lately held a 
public sitting for the reception of MM. Cousin 
and Viennet among the members of that body, 
in the room of MM. Fourrier and De Ségur. 


Pressure of Sand against Walls.—Loose sand, 
enclosed between two walls, acts as a wedge, 
and will ultimately force out the weaker wall 
of the two. A lime-kiln was built some few 
years ago at a sea-port town, and, in order to 
prevent an ornamental exterior of calcareous 
stone from being affected by the heat, a double 
wall was contrived, having a space of four 
inches in the centre filled with sand. The 
shaking occasioned by the carts passing near, 
caused a gradual settlement of the sand, and 
before long the external wall gave way in all 
directions. Loose earth produces the same 
effect, but in a less degree ; and it is observable 
that walls built against banks of earth, though 
they resist the pressure perfectly well at first, 
yield to it by degrees, and ultimately fail when- 
ever the earth is of a crumbly nature. The 
formul, for calculating the necessary thickness 
of such walls, does not take into account this 
singular wedgelike property; indeed, it might be 
difficult to assign any force equivalent to so ex- 
traordinary a pressure, where dry loose sand 
is the substance of the soil. 


There is now in prison at Toulouse, a poor 
wretch, who, having been charged with the mur- 
der of his wife, refuses all sustenance; he has 
thus existed twenty-three days without any food 





whatever ; he is resolved to die of hunger. 





Avuaustus LAFONTAINE, one of the most fer- 
tile and agreeable romance-writers of Germany, 
lately died at Halle, where he enjoyed a canonry 
conferred on him by the King of at 

Lafontaine was born (says Le Globe) in 1756, 
at Brunswick; his father, who was a painter of 
some estimation, sent him to the University of 
Heimstadt, with a view of prosecuting his studies 
for the church; he became first a private tutor in 
the family of a general officer, then chaplain to 
a regiment, and in that quality followed the 
Prussian army. After the peace of Basle he re- 
turned to his native country, and settled at Halle, 
which he never afterwards quitted. 

Few writers have enjoyed a more extensive 
reputation, without exciting an enthusiastic 
feeling, than Lafontaine. His personal manners 
are said to have presented a singular contrast 
with the character of his writings; instead of 
being the melancholy man his readers fancy, he 
was remarkable for sociability and sprightliness 
of conversation: he has carried with him the 
esteem and affection of all who lived in intimacy 
with him. 











METEOROLOGICAL JOURNAL 








Jays of | Thermom. rometer. : . 
WeaMon. | Max. Min, — | Winds. Weather. 
Th. 12; 62 40, 30.00 Var. Clear. 
Fr. 13/76 42, 29.90 | Var. Ditto. 
Sat. 14/53 33 Stat. |N.W.toE.| Ditto. 
Sun. 15| 67 40) Stat. | ‘ Ditto. 
Mon. 16) 68 43 | Stat. | S.E. Ditto. 
Tues. 17; 63 49 | 30.00 S.E, Ditto. 
Wed. 18] 63 51 | 29.70 | E. Shrs. P.M. 





Prevailing Clouds. — Cirrostratus; for the greater 
part cloudless. 

Nights and mornings fair. 

Mean temperature of the week, 51.5°. 


Astronomical Observations. 


Sun and Jupiter quartile on Thursday, 11h. 30m. a.m. 
Mercury stationary on Saturday ; Herschell on Wed- 
nesday. 
Venus’s geocentric long.on Wed. 1° 54’ in Cancer. 
Mars’s — _ a 9° 21’ in Cancer. 
Sun’s — — _— 26° 46’ in Taurus. 
Length of dayon Wed. 15h. 40m.; increased, 7h. 56m. 
Sun’s horary motion 2/ 24°. Logarithmic number of 
distance on Sun, .005219. 





Aithenxum Advertisement. 
NOVELTIES IN LITERATURE AND ARTS. 





Forthcoming.—The Naval and Military Battles of 
England during the last two Reigns. By D. E. Wil- 
liams, Esq. 2 vols. 

Second Edition, reduced in price, of the Dangers and 
Duties of a Christian. By the Rev. Erskine Neale, B.A. 

Just subscribed.—Whateley’s Logic, 4th edit. Svo, 
12s.— Bourrienne’s Memoirs of Napoleon, French, 5 vols. 
8vo. 2/. 12s. 6d.—A Caution to Bankers, Merchants, 
and Manufacturers, 3s. 6d.—Scott’s Art of Preventing 
the Loss of Teeth, Svo. 5s. 6d.—Exercises on French 
Pronunciation, by Spiller, 12mo. 4s. 6d.—Bell’s System 
of Geography, Part 9, 7s. 6¢.—Cambridge Problems, 
1821 to 1330, 8vo. 7s.—Watson’s Life of Wesley, 12mo. 
5s.—Irving’s Lectures on Revelations, 4 vols. 12mo, 
1, 2s.—Kssays and Orations, by Sir Henry Haltord, 
tis. 6d.—Jebb’s Pastoral Instructions, 8vo. 7s.— Leigh’s 
Music of the Eye, or Essays on Architecture, 12. 10s.— 
Cambridge Classical Examinations, 2nd series, 8vo. 85. 
--Wright’s Supplement to Wood’s Algebra, Parts 1 & 3, 
Svo. 12s.—Juvenile Cyclopedia, Vol. 2, 3s. 6d.— Young’s 
Calculus, 12mo. 7s.—Bernays’ Familiar German Exer- 
cises, 6s. 6d.—Hansard’s Debates, 3rd series, Vol. 2. of 
Session 1830—1, 1/. 10s. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS 


F. P.C. R.—We have quite enough to do with books, 
and certainly cannot extend our critical notices to ad- 
vertisements. 

G. W. K.—The Memoir and principal notices of Pa- 
ganini are contained in Nos. 120, 121, and 153 of this 
paper. We have no stamped copies left; he must 
therefore order the numbers from his bookseller, and 
they will be received with his first parcel from London. 

The second notice of the Life of Lawrence next week ; 
also of the Essays and Orations, by Sir Henry Halford. 
So many new works, some of them not yet published, 
have been kindly sent to us, that we have found our- 
selves in a situation of great difficulty ; we have, how- 
ever, exerted ourselves to give at least a critical opinion 
of most of them, and any interesting extracts we reserve 
for a future occasion, and more 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 


BY HIS MAJESTY’S ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 
JONES’S PROMETHEANS, for pro- 


~ 
S ¢ ducing instant Light without the aid of a Bottle, and war- 
ranted never to impair by keeping. This is the most simple and 
best mode of producing Light ever invented; for cigar-smokers 
they are unequalled; for, whether on horseback, sea, or coach, 
in any current of air, they stillretain their tire, and emit, on being 
burnt, a fragrant perfume, and are perfectly innocent. From 1s. 
per Box. 


S. JONES’S LUCIFERS, OR CHLORATE 
MATCHES. 





This is a very simple cheap mode of procuring Light, by draw- 
ing the Match through Sand Paper, and warranted never to im- 
r by keeping; but care must be taken not to inhale the gas 
that is evolved by the combustion of the black composition. ts. per 
Box. May be had of all respectable Chemists, Tobacconists, Xc, 


§. JONES’S TURK, bas ~ _.trcaaaai COFFEE- 
OT 





which boils the water, and converts, by its own action, into deli- 
cious Coffee as fine as wine. The advantages of this Pot are, it 
steams the Coflee before immersion, and confines the aroma, 

_ S. JONES’S EINAS, 
for boiling half a pint of water in three minutes. 

_ BACHELOR’S DISPATCH, 
for boiling a quart of water, and cooking a steak, chop, or eggs, 
in nine minates, 

PERIPURIST CONJURORS, and every description of PORT- 
ABLE KITCHENS, for ships, boats, gipsy and water parties, 
from 10s. 6d. to 14 guineas, to cook from one to twenty dishes. 
Merchants and Captains willfind it to their interest to Visit the 
LIGHT HOUSE, 201, STRAND, 





HEUMATISM speedily and effectually re- 
moved.—Mr, CULVERWELL, Member of the Royal Col- 
lege of Surgeons, begs the attention of Invalids, labouring ueder 
the several varieties of Rheumatic, Chronic, and other painful 
complaints, to his SHAMPOOING, MEDICATED VAPOUR, 
and WARM BATHS, the celebrity of which renders more than 
this announcement uunecessary; also, to his SULPHUR, FUMI- 
GATING, HARROGATE, an BAREGE BATHS, of such power- 
fal efficacy in eradicating all Cutaneous Affections.—Mr. C.’s 
Treatixe on Bathing is published, price 3s. 6d., and may be had 
at the Baths, where he is daily in attendance, 
Founver’s Count, Lornsury, back of the Bank, 











Literature, fine Arts, &e. 





OTICE. — The EXHIBITION of the 
NATIONAL REPOSITORY, Gatteny of the Rovan 
Mews, CHARING Cros, Vatron, the KING.—The FOURTH 
ANNUALEXHIBITION of this Institution is NOW OPEN daily. 


Admittance, 1s. 
T. S. TULL, Secretary. 





ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE BIBLE. tte 
] R. MARTIN begs to announce that the 
First Part of the above Work is now published, 
Price, unlettered Proofs, 4 gui 3 lew i 2 gui g 
an laee » 4 guineas; lettered ditto, 2 guineas: 
May 6, 1831. 
30, Allsop Terrace, New Road. 


24) ° 
HOSE Advocates of Reform who are desirous 
of possessing a lasting and elegant Memorial of the best 
Friends of their Country, are informed that the beautifully- 
engraved Print, entitled ‘THE CHAMPIONS OF CONSTI- 
TUTIONAL REFORM,’ containing tastefally-embellished and 
NG, EARL GRE i 





tiriking Likenesses of The KING LORDS 


i 
BROUGHAM, ALTHORP (now first engraved), and JOHN 
RUSSELL, from Miviatures by Hayter and Wivec., is now 
teady for delivery. Price 2s. 6d.; or India Proots, 4s. 6d. 
Published by CHARLES TILT, 66, Fieet-street. 


FAMILY LIBRARY, NO. XXII. 
This day is published, with numerous Plates, 5s, 


‘THE LIVES of SCOTTISH WORTHIES. 
Just published, with Thirteen Engravings from the celebrated 
igns of Fiaxman, 5s. 
Family Dramatists, No. IV.; being Popular 
English Specimens of ESCHYLUS. 
JOHN MURRAY, Albemarie-street. 








On the 24th of May will be published, in 2 vols. post 8vo. 
THERTON; a Tale of the last Century. 
By the Author of ‘ Rank and Talent.’ 
London: Published by W. SIMPKIN and R. MARSHALL, 





SCOTT’S VILLAGE DOCTOR. 
This day is published, price 5s. 
HE VILLAGE DOCTOR; or, FAMILY 
_ MEDICAL ADVISER, adapted to Domestic Convenience, 
aud intended for the use of Country Clergymen, Conductors of 
Schools, Parents, and Heads of Families. 6th edition, consider- 
ably improved, 
By JAMES SCOTT, Surgeon. 


Pe Printed for SHERWOOD, GILBERT, and PIPER, Paternos- 
r-row, 








HISTORY AND TREATMENT OF THE HORSE. 
UNDER THE SUPERINTENDENCE OF THE SOCIETY FOR 
THE DIFFUSION OF USEFUL KNOWLEDGE. 

Just published, in a handsome svo. volume, price 8s. 6d. bound 

1 in cloth and lettered, 

1 HE HORSE; with a Treatise on 
DRAUGHT, anda copious Index. lustrated and embel- 

lished with more than 100 Engravings on Wood. 

Printed for BALDWIN and CRADOCK, Paternoster-row. 

** This volume contains everything relating to the Natural 
History and Economy of the Horse; viz. its general History ; 
Farious Breeds; Exterval and Internal Structure ; Principles of 


3G ; i 
Veteriagty Precton, anagem ; and the Medicines used in 





” ARY OGILVIE,” and “ GEORGE 
WISHART.”"—The Public are respectfully informed 
that these Tales, which have lately excited so much interest, can 
only be had in ** The DOMINIE’S LEGACY,” which contains a 
Series of Tales, and of which a second Edition has just been pub- 
lished, (in three volumes, post 8vo. price 24s.) by 
WILLIAM KIDD, 228, Regent-street. 





Just published, 12mo, in cloth, 6s. 6d. 


AMILIAR GERMAN EXERCISES; or, 
a PRACTICE on the GERWAN LANGUAGE: adapted to 
*The Compendious German Grammar,’ With an Appendix. 
By A. BERNAYS, 
Author of the above Grammar, and Editor of the ‘German 
Poetical and Prose Anthologies.’ 

London: TREUTTEL and Co, Soho-square; HURST and Co, 
St, Paul’s Church-yard ; and to be had of all Booksellers; and of 
the Author, 33, East-street, Lamb’s Conduit-street, 

MONTAGU’S ORNITHOLOGICAL DICTIONARY. 
On the 24th of May will be published, in one very thick volume, 

$vo, with numerous illustrative Wood-cuts, 


ONTAGU’S ORNITHOLOGICAL DIC- 
TIONARY. A New Edition, With the Genera, as esta- 
blished by Temminck, Vigors, and other eminent Naturalists. A 
PLAN or Srupy, the Use of Systems, and numerous Original 
Observations. 
By JAMES RENNIE, A.M., A.LS., 
Professor of Natural History, King’s College, Loudon; Author of 
Insect Architecture,’ ‘ Insect ‘1 [ 








ansformations,’ &e. Xe. 
London: HURST, CHANCE, and Co. 65, St. Paul’s Chuarch- 
yard, 








In a few days, in 3 vols. post v0. 
A® THUR of BRITTANY. 
By the same Author, 
The Templars. In 3 vols. post 8vo. 27s. 


* The story ix not only invested with interest, but with deep 


pathos, presenting a brilliant proof of executive powers.” — 
Monthly Magazine. 

* A work which, though essentially unlike in many part'culars, 
and claiming for itself a distinct pretension to originality both in 
its conception and execution, reminds us wore than any book we 
ever read of that admirable novel The Spy.”—La Belle Assemblee, 

WHITTAKER, TREACHER, and Co, Ave Maria-lane, 








DR. LINGARD’S ENGLAND COMPLETE. 
Just published, the 3rd edition, in 14 vols. 8vo, price 12s. each 


volume, boards, 
HISTORY of ENGLAND, from 


FIRST INVASION of the ROMANS, 
By JOHN LINGARD, D.D. 

#*,* Thesame work in 8 vols. 4to. price 12. 15s. each volume, 

“* The merits of Dr. Lingard are of a high class, He generally 
discusses coutroverted facts with caudour, acuteness, and perspi- 
cuity. He selects, io general, judiciously, arranges wataratly, re- 
lates without prolixity or confusion, Few modern works of the 
kind have obtained a more general notoriety, which has by no 
means been confined to our own country. 

“We shall presently give some extracts which display Dr. 
Lingard’s powers of historical narration in y favourable 

** The following extract will do full ju 
marner. Itis longer than usual, t 
it relates to events among the most remarkable that occurred in 
that period,—the obstinate battle betweeu the English aud Dutch 
fleets, in the summer of 1665, and the great plague of London, 
which was nearly contemporaneous with it. The latter has aever 
“en noticed by any historian in more than a very few lines, Dr, 

ard has made good use of his materials, and may fairly ehal- 
le comparison with the weil-known account of the plague at 
Athens by Thucydides,”— Edinburgh Review, March, 1831. 

London: BALDWIN and CRADOUCK, Paternoster-row ; and 
J. BOOKER, Bond-street. 
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8, New Burlington-street. 
Messrs. COLBURN and BENTLEY have just published the fol 
lowing new Works. 
I 


HE LIFE and CORRESPONDENCE of 
_ SIR THOMAS LAWRENCE, In 2 vols, svo. With 3 
Portraits of the late President. ’ 
Il. 
THE LIFE AND CORRESPONDENCE OF SIR 
THOMAS MUNRO, 
LATE GOVERNOR OF MADRAS} 

With Extracts from his Private Papers. By the Rev. G, R. 
Gleig, M.A., M.R.S. A new aud cheaper edition, with additions, 
complete in 2 vols. 8vo. with fine Portrait, price 32s. 

Ill. 

BOURRIENNE’S NAPOLEON—FRENCH EDITION. 
Complete in 5 vols. 8vo. with 17 Plates, price 2l. 12s. Gd., being 
half the price of the Pavis edition, 
MEMOIRES DE NAPOLEON BONAPARTE. 

Par M. de Bourrienne, Ministre d’Etat. With copivas Notes, 
now first added, (row the dictation of Napoleon, from the Me 
moirs of the Dake of Rovigo, Xc. &c. 


Iv. 
DR. HAMILTON’S HISTORY OF MEDICINE, 
SURGERY, AND ANATOMY. 
In 2 vols. small 8vo. 
v. 
Also, just ready, 
JACQUELINE OF HOLLAND. 


By the Author of ‘The Heiress of Bruges,’ ‘ Highways and 
Byways,’ &c. lu 3 vols, post 8¥0. 


vi. 
THE LIVES OF THE ACTORS. 
By John Galt, Esq. 3 vols, post 8vo. 





UNDER THE SUPERINTENDENCE OF THE SOCIETY FOR 
THE DIFFUSION CF USEFUL KNOWLEDGE. 





LIBRARY OF ENTERTAINING KNOWLEDGE. 
On the 26th May will be published, with a Plan, Engravings on 
teel, and Wood-cuts, Part 1. of the first Volume of 


ARIS, and its HISTORICAL SCENES. 


*¢ The object of this book is to describe the wore remarkable 
edifices and situations of the French capital, in association with 
the great eveuts of which that city has been the theatre. Paris 
has, unquestionably, many other features of commanding interest, 
—its arts, its luxuries, its municipal arrangements. But these 
are incessantly var in their expression. lis Historical Scenes 
are permanent and indelible. They are to be traced, not ir 
monuments and inscriptions, but in the multifarious narra- 
tives of chronicles an noirs, in the obscure records of the 
middle ages, aud in the pamphlet of yesterday. The Barricades 
of the League, and the Three Days of 1830, are equally within 


the range of this subject.” —Extract from Introduction. 
‘The Second Part will be published on the 11th of Jane, when 
the Volume may be had, bound in cloth, price 4s. 
London: CHARLES KNIGHT, Pall Mall East. 













HISTORY of ENGLAND to the YEAR 1830,—Just published, 


in 3 vols, 8v0. 275.5 9 
[THE HISTORY of ENGLAND, from the 
EARLIEST TIMES to the DEATH of GEORGE Uf, By 
OLIVER GOLDSMITH, M.B. A new editio thoroughly Te- 
vised, with a CONTINUATION to the Death of GEORGE IV. 
London: Printed for Rivingtons ; ‘1. Cadell; Longwan and Co. 
J. Nunn; Baldwin and Co.; J. Booker; J, Richardson; M 
Richardson; E. Williams; KR. Secholey; J. Booth; Hatchards ; 
J. Duncan; Hurst aud Co.; Hamiltou and Co.: Harvey and Co. ; 
J.and A. Arch; Whittaker and Co.: Sherwood and Co,; Simp- 
kin and Marshall; E. Hodgson; R. Mackie; J.Wickstead; and 
Houlston and Sou. 














Just published, 
RIGHT’S ALGEBRA. Parts I. and IIT. 

as published in the Private Tutor; being intended as a 
Supplement to Wood’s Algebra. 8vo. cloth, 12s. 

Cambridge Classical Examination Papers, a 
second Series, containing Papersou the Greek Testament, Hebrew 
Scholarship, and Fellowshipand Scholarship Examinatious. svo. 88 

Cambridge: Published by W. P. GRANT ; and sold by WHIT- 
TAKER and Co., and SIMPKIN and Co, London. 
Of whom may be had, 

1. Hints and Answers; being a Key to a 
Collection of Mathematical Examination Papers, as viven at the 
several Colleges. Part 1. containing Euclid, Arithmetic, and 
Algebra, 8vo. 7s. 6d. boards. 

2. Boss Antiquitatum Grecarum Descriptio 
brevis, new edit, revised. 12mo. 4s, 6d. 

3. Index to Aischylus, uniform with Beck’s 
Index to Euripides, vo. 12s. 


4. Index in Tragicos Grecos. 








2 vols. 8vo. 
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TH AMERICAN REVIEW. 
for APRIL. Price 6s. 6d. 
CONTENTS. 
1 Origin and Progress of the [6 British and AmericanShipping 
french Language The Art of Preserving Beauty 
2 Foreign Relations of Mexico | 8 Memoirs of Obertin 
3 The Public Economy of the } 9 Eaton’s Geological Text Book 
Athenians 10 Imprisonment for Debt 
4 Character and Abuses of the | 11 The Water Witch 
Medicat Profession 12 The Bank of the United States 
5 Waverley Novels, and their Quarterly List of American 
Author Publications, 


American Annals of Education and Instruc- 
tion, conducted by William C. Woodbridge, for April, price 2s. 


The interesting Sketches of HOFWYL, the Establishment of the 
celebrated FELLENBERG, are continued in this Number, 


London : O. RICH, 12, Red-lion-square; Edinburgh; ADAM 
BLACK; Dublin; WILLIAM CURRY, jun. and Co, 

















FARRIERY. 
Just published, the 2nd edition, enlarged and illustrated with 29 
desigus, 12s. in red cloth, 
ETERINARY SURGERY and PRAC- 
TICE of MEDICINE, or Farriery taught on a New Plan; 
being a Familiar Treatise on all the Diseases incidental to the 
Horse, the cause; d Symptoms ¢ «wh, and the most improved 
Remedies emploved for the Cure in every case. 
By JOHN HINDS, V.S., Author of the ‘Groom’s Oracle,’ &e. 
Printed for WHITTAKER, TREACHER and Co., Ave Maria- 
jane, 












Of whom may be had, 


Rules for Bad Horsemen, 8s. 6d. 


Osmer’s celebrated Treatise on the Horse, 
corrected by Mr. Hinds, &s. 





Just published , price 3s. cloth, " a 
NQUIRIES of an EMIGRANT; being the 
Narrative of the Aathor, fromthe year 1#24to 1830; during 
which time he traversed the United States of America, and the 
British Province of Canada, with a view to settle asan Emigrant : 
containing Observations on the Manners and Customs of the 
People, the Soil and Climate of the Countries, with Estimates of 
Outtit, Travelling Expenses, &c. ; and a Comparative Statement 
of the Advantages and Disadvantages offered in the U nited States 
and Canada: thus enabling Persous to form a judgment on the 
Propriety of Emigrating. 
By JOSEPH PICKERING, late of Fenny Stratford, 
Buckinghamshire, 

This is a practical work. The author took a farm in 1813, 
on a seven-years’ lease, at a heavy rent, which his landlord, with 
a very trifling abatem compelled him to pay. He lost half his 
capital in consequence; was unable to restock his land; a 
thus became an Emigrant. He sailed in October, 1824, for Bal- 











| timore; and after remaining some months in that city, he re- 


moved to Canada, Our farmer is not wanting in shrewdness; 
and his observations are valuable from their evident truth. He 
does not much like the Awericans, yet bis account of them is fa- 
vourable enough, votwithstanding. He speaks in high terms of 
Upper Canada in re t of soil, climate, and inhabitants. We 
like his book, which is full of minute information.”"—Spectator, 
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vo. I. 
Edited by THOMAS CAMPBELL, Esq., 
Author of the ‘ Pleasures of Hope’ ; 
Assisted by the leading Literary Characters of the day, and by 
Naval and Military Writers of distinguished talent. 
CONTENTS, 


1 Remarks on the Geography; 11 A Summer Night’s Dream in 
ofthe Ancients. By T.Camp- the Hermitage at Sirmione 
, Esq. 12 To a Broken £olian Harp 
2 Literature of the Day :—The| 13 Poland!—14 Cali to Poland 
New Magazine 15 Political Times 
3 May Day—4 Sonnets 16 The Lord Chancellor’s Levee 
5 Fashion in Masic 17 The Life of a Sailor, No 1. 
6 Memoirs of the Macaw of a| 18 The Pacha of many Tales. 
Lady of Quality. By Lady By the Author of‘ The King’s 
Morgan wh’? 
7 The Hypochondriac 
8 To Nature 20 Franceand Europe. By a Dis- 
9 The Execution of Calas tinguished Foreigner 
10 On the Birth-day ofthe Prin-| 21 Colonel Napier’s History of 
cess Victoria. By Allan Cun- the Peninsular War,  re- 
ningham view 
With Original Articles on the Drama, the Fine Arts, Music, &c. 
and a great variety of Miscell: Intelligence. 
Published by COCHRANE and PICKERSGILL, 11, Waterloo- 
place, Pall-mall. 


+4t Copies of The Merrorotitan Literary ADVERTISER, 
consisting of three closely-printed Nheets, and exhibiting a com- 
plete view of the Literature of the Month, may be had gratis of 
all respectable Booksellers, 


HONEST OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


“* The Metropolitan.—This new Magazine is now before us, 
and gives golden promise of the future. Some of the best writers 
of the best days of the ‘ New Monthly’ are visibiy present, or we 
forswear all judgment. ‘ The Literature of the Day’ is a capital 
paper solid in matter, light in style ; pleasant to read, and good 

for after-speculation. ‘The Memoirs of the Macaw,’ by Lady 
Morgan, is in her best style, full of clever sketches and brilliant 

s- Mr, Campbell himself contributes a very learned and 
searestines one on early geography. We had the pleasure of 
hearing this read at the soiree of the Literary Union a tew even- 
ings since; and we may say, that in some passages Mr. Campbell 
equalled the best things he has ever written—he seems, indeed, 
in his late retirement ‘ to have plumed his feathers and let grow 
his wings ;’ and though the subject of the paper wasover-learned, 
there were occasional out-breakings of poetry ,—as in the descrip- 
tion of Herodotus,—that won from all the highest admiration.” — 
Atheneum, May 1. 

“*The opening of the month is distinguished by the e- 
ment of a new Magazine, called ‘ The Metropolitan,’ under the 
editorship of Mr. Thomas Campbell, who has seceded from the 
* New Monthly.’ An union of very clever men may produce a 
work that people must buy, and such men are likely enough to 

jin under the banners of a name that adds lustre to periodical 

jiterature. The first number of ‘The Metropolitan’ is a\ood first 
number. There are some papers of which we think highly, aud, 
what is more, which will interest the public. The ground ou 
which Mr. Campbell starts is independence—it is the ground on 
which we ourselves stand, and we heartily wish him success: if 
we can lend him a hand, he may rely upon us. His intentions are 

‘ood, his public views liberal, his spirit energetic and manly.”-- 

jpectator, May 8. 

“* A new candidate aepeese in the list this month—‘ The Me- 
tropolitan,’ edited by Mr. Thomas Campbell. This, we believe, is 
the offspring of the separation of that gentleman from Mr. Col- 
burn. Who may lose by that to which we allude, we shall not in- 
quire; but the nation at large seems likely to gain, as ‘ The Me- 
tropolitan’ stands fairly on its own legs,and does not meauly steal 
the name, or diously ape the app e of any rival. Its 
pages present an interesting variety. Among the treasures of this 
number we were much struck with the picture of Lord Brougham’s 
Levee. Jt is full of curious information. unday Times, May 8. 


“* The Metropolitan.—A very admirable first number—in fact, 
one of the most promising we have ever seen—remark:bly judi- 
cious in its choice of topics, and happy iu its mode of treating 
them. Mr. Thomas Campbeil, the celebrated poet, is the avowed 
editor of this Magazine, and contributes an intelligent paper on 
geography.”—Sun, May 17. 

*** The Metropolitan :—Such is the title given by Mr. Thomas 
Campbell (who has seceded from the Burliugton-street establish- 
ment) to one of the Lest periodicals of the day....We have not 
space to particularize the numerous articles of merit with which 
“The Metropolitan’ so luxuriantly abounds; but we merely ob- 
serve, that if the talent which appears to be concentrated in its 
pages shines forth with the same splendour ia its succeeding num- 

rs, they may well be termed ‘ succeeding numbers’ indeed !— 
Great pains appear to have been bestowed in the arrangement of 
the miscellaneous matter—the literary notices are written ina 
— of great fairness and impartiality—the fight articles are 

nd 
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hy asd amusing—the serious articles are bold and nervous— 
and the execution of the whole work indicates ‘the pen of a 
nius,’ and ‘ the discriminating mindof Campbell the Poet.’ ”— 

"he News, May 8. 

“ Mr. Campbell, the poet, has commenced a Magazine called 
* The Metropolitan.” He has our best wishes for his new under- 
taking. The number before us is, for a tirst, excellent. The 

tor’s paper on Ancient Geography, with which it opens, is 
worth the price of the whole Magazine—nay, it is worth more 
Many a modern quarto. Other rs are attractive; and 
there is much of the spirit of the times throughout the number. 
Poland, the Political ‘Times, and the Lord Chancellor’s Levee, 
are vividly written,””—Bell’s Weekly Messenger, May 8. 

“All the world knows, or ought to know by this time, that 
our gifted countryman, Mr. Campbeil, bas lately abandoned the 
*New Monthly Magazine,’ after it has been, we believe, more 

n years in his ‘hands....With the circumsiances which 
have led him to strike his fag in jthe old seventy-four, and to 
hoist it in an entirely new one of the same metal, we are wholly 
unacquainted; as, however, there is ample sea-room for both, 
we can only express our hope that in the voyage of discovery 
on which both the good ships are bound, if they do sometimes 
happen to touch at the same ports, the meeting may not lead to 
any hostile collision between them. 

The able and jearned editor opens the ball with an instruc- 
live er of his own on the Soagraphy of the Ancients; and 
among his partners we find Lady Morgan, Captain Marryat, and 
several of the old contributors whose eflusions we were accus- 
tomed to see in the pages of the ‘New Monthly.’ One of these 
contributions, relating to Lord Chancellor Brougham, and exhi- 
biting him in rather a new light, we have been so much struck 
with, that we have taken the liberty of transferring it to our 
columns, we hope as much to the satisfaction of our readers asto 
our own gratification.’’—Caledonian Mercury, May 9. 

“ys g from the first number of ‘ The Metropolitan,’ we 
may ly say that it is the best Magazine in our language, And 











THE METROPOLITAN—(continued. ) 

under Campbell’s auspices, we are entitled to predict that it will 
, ——9 to be the t. Need we say more!’—Scots Times, 

ay 7. 

“* The Metropelitan, No. 1.—Mr. Campbell having cut the 
* New Monthly,’ which he made, has started a new Magazine 
under the above title, ‘unbound by pledges,’ unfettered by any 
private interest, on those purely independeut and generous prin- 
ciples in politics and literature of which the editor has through 
life been the stanch and consistent advocate :—the beau-ideal of 
a Magazine, in short, which the genius of Mr. Campbell, and his 
literary influence and connexions, have ample power to make this 
new periodical. From national feeling, old and deep literary 
association, and many other good causes, we were strongly pre- 
disposed to admire ‘ The Metropolitan’ unseen :—seen, it greatly 
exceeds our expectations ; and most heartily we commend Mr, 
Campbell’s Magazine to his countrymen, and wish it all prospe- 
rity.”"—Edinburgh Weekly Chronicle, May 14. 


“‘ The present month has ushered into notice another periodical 
of the above title, under the literary avspices of Mi. Campbell. 
Its contents are of a most interesting character, and give a feature 
of the times, discriminating its present important aed spirit-stir- 
ring lineaments, with all the tact for which the veteran of litera- 
ture who is engaged in its production has gained an ample share 
of celebrity.”.—(Keen’s) Bath Journal, May 16. 


“When the new periodical in our hands was announced, the 
reading public were on tip-toe expectation, trom the known qua- 
lifications of the talented Editor. Something out of the common 
road of such productions was generally expected. ‘That expecta- 
tion, we are bold to say, will be more than satisfied, The original 
Papersare of the very tirst class. The contributions relative to tem- 
porary matters carry with them a sort of verisimilitude, not only 
uncommon, but extremely gratifying. The ‘ Lord Chancellor's 

evee,’ besides the intrinsic interest of the subject, is a master- 
piece of composition. The general reader will expect to find, in 
a monthly selection made by Mr. Campbell, the most important 
topics discussed in no commouplace way; and the records of 
literature, the fine arts, history, and politics, so classed and ar- 
ranged as to give a lucid bird's-eye view of recent and passing 
transactions. In turning over these pages he will not be disa 
pointed in these particulars. We venture to predict that ‘ The 
Metropolitan’ will be a favourite with the public, and will be 
called for in every public library and reading-room in the em- 
pire.”"—Bath and Cheltenham Gazette, May 17. 

** The work is well got up, and displays much critical acumen; 
The tone of politics is marked by adecided advocacy of the grand 
principles of reform, and it ought to be taken in by every friend 
to this great question.” —Bolton Chronicle, May 14. 


“Our readers are aware that Mr. Campbell, the poet, has 
withdrawn from the ‘New Monthly Magazine,’ and has started 
a new periodical under the title of ‘ The Metropolitan,’ of which 
the first number has just been published. We have perused its 
principal articles, which are written with superior talent and 
taste. We can only say it is a publication of high merit—such as 
might be expected from the author of the * Pleasures of Hope ;’ 
and we doubt not that it will at once rise to a distinguished 
—_ amongst our periodical literature.”"—Belfast News-Letter, 

ay 13. 

“* We hail with the liveliest gratification the appearance of ‘ The 
Metropolitan,’—a monthly journal of literature, which boasts, as 
its editor, the distinguished author of the ‘ Pleasures of Hope.’ 
Jn this task Mr. Campbell is aided by many celebrated writers of 
the day; and we can honestly assert that its pages are in every 
respect worthy of such an editor, and that it has every claim to 
the highest and the most liberal p "—Cheltenh lour- 














THE METROPOLITAN—(continued.) 

“ We have received the first number of this new periodical 
and we need only say that the — of its contents has reali 
the expectations we entertained of a work conduc ted by the classic 
knowledge and zefined taste of the author of ‘ The Pleasures of 
Hope.’ The article ‘ Poland’ contains the best account we have 
seen, of the brutal and ferocious tyranny with which the heroic 
countrymen of a Sobieski,a Kosciusko, and a Poniatowski, have 
been wrung into insurrection, or, more pi rly speaking, resis- 
tance, to the Russian Autocrat.””— Dublin Comet, May 8, 


“«1f Mr. Campbell continues ‘ The Metropolitan’ in the spirit 
of the first number, it will be inferior to none—but superior to 
many—of its contemporaries. There is a style of gentlemanly 
feeling about it, which is quite delightful ; and no inconsiderable 
share of information, as well as amusement, may be gleaned from 
its pages. Our readers will recollect the anticipations we form 
of this Magazi d it last month, and we assure 
them they aremorethan realized.’’— Durham Advertiser, May 13. 





« © The Metropolitan’ has just issued from the press, and we 
are anxious to give our readers a faithful opinion of its merit, 
Among the many publications of the kind, this, we feel justified 
in asserting, appears eminently entitled to patronage. The work 
is judiciously arranged, and introduces every important subjest 
of history, both foreizn and domestic, with an extensive variety 
of literature, that renders it a valuable informant to all classes, 
and a pleasing instructor to youth.”—Hampshire Advertiser, 
May 14, 


«<< The Metropolitan,’ a new monthly Magazine, edited by the 
poet Campbell. If the succeeding numbers be equal to this, we 
way easily predict that it will become a very great favourite iu 
the reading world. There are several excellent papers, and 
much beautiful poetry, in the present number. Two of the best 
of the former are, Remarks ou the Geography of the Ancients, 
by Mr. Campbell, aud ‘ Poland.’ We heartily wish success to 
this new undertaking.””—Leeds Mercury, May 14. 





“ This new periodical bids fair to take an eminent position in 
magazine literature. The contributors to it rank bigh in the re- 
public of letters, and the contents of the first namber are worthy 
of their distinguished reputation, Itis honourable to the country 
to see one of its most delightful poets, a man, too, possessing ex- 
traordinary genius and erudition, at the head of a monthly Ma- 
gazine, inasmuch as the fact affords a proof, if any were needed, 
of the advanced and refined state of literature in this kingdom.” 
—Manchester Chronicle (Wheeler's), May 14. 


“< If its future numbers possess as many claims to our appro- 
bation as the first, we may safely predict that ‘ The Metropolitan’ 
will become one of the most popular periodicals of the day. We 
cannot afford space for even a brief notice of the various articles 
of merit which this number contains, but we are particularly 
pleased with Mr. Campbell’s remarks on the Geography of the 
Ancients; and witha paper entitled the Lord Chancellor's Levee.” 
—Manchester Courier, May 14. 


«<¢ The Metropolitan’ is a new candidate for periodical ho- 
nours, and bids fair to gain the applause which it seeks todeser\e, 
The editor is the celebrated poet, Mr. Thomas Campbell ; and 
we fancy that, under his superintendence, this miscellany will 
present ino ordinary claims to the notice of the literary world.” — 
Nottingham Journal, May 14. 






“ ¢The Metropolitan,’ a new monthly Journal, edited by 
Thomas Campbell, Esq. bids fair to equal, if not to excel, in va- 
riety and talent, the most distinguished of its competitors. lis 
politics, which, of course, are liberal, do not engross, as in some 





nal, May 14. 

“* The Metropolitan,’—a monthly pobicetion edited by Tho- 
mas Campbell, Esq., the distinguished poet and political writer, 
whose literary talents have justly entitled him to a bigh rank 
amongst the most popular living authors. This very promising 
work, under the able management of its highly-gifted editor, 
will nodoubt meet with a favourable reception from the public. 
It may be fairly presumed (judging from the specimen before us) 
that the literary department will possess great excellence, and 
ensure for ‘ The Metropolitan’ a circulation not inferior to that of 
any periodical of the preseut day.””—Cumberland Packet, May 17, 


“The presentis the first number of a periodical published under 
the management of Mr. Campbell, the author of the ‘ Pleasures 
of Hope,’ * Gertrude of Wyoming,’ &c. Such a name at the head 
of a magazine must alone insure to its readers all the gratifica- 
tion that can result from the exercise of correct taste aud sound 
judgment in the critical department, and in the selection of ori- 
ginal pieces contributed by the most popular authors of the day, 
combined with the purity of style, and the classical research 
which have ever distinguished the pen of the Bard of Hope. 

“Mr. Campbell has recently resigned the editorship of the 
‘New Mouthly,’ (which he had conducted with signal success for 
so Dany years,) and commences the present undertaking, to use 
his own words, ‘ free trom every shackle,’ and with a determi- 
nation that perfect freedom and strict impartiality shall be the 
guiding priuciples of * The Metropolitan.’ 

“The number before us bears ample testimony to the sincerity 
of the editor’s professions, being marked by talent of the first 
order, and breathing a spirit of independence and impartiality 
that are truly creditable to the head and heart of its conductor.” 
—Derbyshire Courier, May 14. 

“* The Metropolitan.—We do not hesitate to name this as 
8 of the most valuable periodicals of the day.” —Exeter Alfred, 

ay 17. 

“*A new monthly periodical, called ‘ The Metropolitan,’ and 
edited by the author of the ‘ Pleasures of Hope,’ has just reached 
us. A slight glance at its contents has convinced us of the ex- 
cellence of its plan, Literature, science, the fine arts, politics, 
and trade, each find a piace in its pages; and the articles we 
dipped into, at once yielded information and amusement.’’— 
Lichfield Mercury, May 13. 

“We have received the first number of this periodical, edited 
by the talented author of the ‘ Pleasures of Hope.’ The literary 
jabours of this gentleman have been so long before the public, 
that it would be idle for us to attempt to describe how well he is 
qualitied to conduct a work where fancy and genius are so ne- 
cessary fur its success. 

“The present number of this work amply demonstrates that 
Mr. Campbell’s abilities in this line of literature have not suffered 
any decay.” —Dublin Morning Post, May 12. 


“We have seen enough to justify our recommending ‘ The 
Metropolitan’ to our readers asa work of great promise, distin- 
guished by enlarged views, an elegant and gentlemanly style,and 
aperfect exemption from the coarseness and indelicacy which 
occasionally disfigure the popular periodicals, and render them 
not always exactly fitted for the perusal of females, or even of 
the better educated and more refined of male readers.””— Dublin 
Morning Register, May 11. 

“‘*The Metropolitan’ is destined to an extensive circle of 
readers, is evident from the masier-hands engaged on it; for it 
would argue a nation to be insensible to the works of its finest 
order of minds, not to be attracted by the style and piquancy of 
a work like this.”"—Lincoln Herald, May 13, 








P professedly devoted to Literature and the Arts, the 
whole of its pages, but are confined to one or two articles, written 
with spirit and ability.”"—Staffordshire Advertiser, May 14. 


“ The first number of this new an omy now before us, and 
we must say that we have seldom had reason to judge better of a 
work. The politics are of the liberal school—the miscellaneous 
pieces are interesting, and not too long—the literary criticisms 
appear to be written in a spirit of candour and impartiality—and 
the scientific notices contain a fand of useful information. On the 
whole, we look upon * The Metropolitan’ as one of the most suc- 
cessful attempts ever made to produce a magazine adapted for 
general perusal.”’—Staffordshire Mercury, May 14. 


“ This work is likely to supersede most of that class of maga- 
zines now iu existence. Its editor, Thomas Campbeli, Esq., has 
displayed more talent and more tact in the contents of it, than 
rarely fall to the share of periodicals.”—Stockport Advertiser, 
May 13. 

“ The Metropolitan.—The first number of this monthly journal 
of Literature aud the ris, has at length appeared ; and 
when we say it is in every way worthy the eminent talents of the 
Editor, Mr. Thomas Campbell, we think that, without further re- 

k, we give it the highest possible recommendation, The au- 
thor of ‘The Pleasures of Hope’ is assisted in his arduous under- 
dertaking by the leading literary characters of the day, and by 
naval and military writers of distinguished talent; which happy 
combination has enabled him to produce a pertectene- See of 
its kind in the volume now before us; while we are naturally led 
to anticipate a succession of numbers that will entitle * The Me- 
tropoiitan’ to rank with the leading periodicals of the day.”— 
Cheltenham Chronicle, May 19. 
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THE METROPOLITAN ror JUNE 


will contain a new Poem by James Montgomery, of Sheffield, 
author of ‘ The Wanderer of Switzerland,’ &c. entitled ‘ FALK- 
LAND’S DREAM.’ The subject is the character, feelings, pa- 
triotism, loyalty, valour, and death of Lord Falkland, who fell at 
Newbury—the Continuation of the Article ‘ POLAND,’ derived 
from authority~a New Poem by the Eptror—and a great variety 
of valuable Papers from the most popular Authors of the day. 


+4+ Orders received by every Booksellerand Newsman in Eng- 
land, Ireland, and Scotland; andthe Publishers recommend parties 
residing in the country who may be desirous of seeing ‘The Me- 
tropolitan,’ to order it from their respective Booksellers. 
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